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“Qur Home, our Country and our Brother Man.” 
FIRST NATIONAL CAITLE SHOW. 





COMFORT TO THOSE WHO GROW COUCH GRASS. 

This grass to which so many names have been 
given, and which on account of its being so 
difficult to kill, is most generally known by the 
expressive name of ‘‘witch grass,’ is considered 
by some asa curse, and by others a blessing. 
In gardens, where you cannot put in the plow 
on account of shrubbery, &c., but have tu culti- 
vate by the spade and hand hoe, itis a very 
serious pest, but in field culture, it is not, after 
all, so very formidable, provided you plow it 
right, and rise the horse hoe or cultivator sea- 





At length we have had a National Cattle 
Show, and we are happy to hear that it was one 
that would do credit to any nation. It was 
held, as we have before announced that it would 
be, at Springfield, O., on the 25th, 26th, and 
27th of last month, and was attended bya large 
concourse of people from all parts of the Union. 

About two hundred entries were made by the 
competitors. A large pavilion was prepared for 
the accommodation of those who assembled at 
the banquet. About one thousand partook of 
the refreshments, after which speeches were 
made, sentiments answered, and the reports of 
the several committees read. The editor of the 
New England Farmer says that the tables were 
spread with profusion, and most admirably ar- 
ranged. No liquors were used ; a large number 
of ladies were present, and added much to the 
interest of the scene. 

Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, of Boston, Presi- 
dent of the U. S. Ag. Society, presided on the 
occasion. He is always ‘‘at home,’’ on such 
occasions. Wemake the following extracts from 
his address at the banquet, which was received 
with much satisfaction, and greeted with hearty 
applause :— 

‘*Prrenps OF AGRICULTURE AND FeE.iow Crt- 
zens:—In behalf of the United States Agricul- 
tural Society, under whose auspices this exhibi- 
tion is held—in behalf of the citizens of Spring- 
field by whose liberality we are here assembled 
—and in my own behalf, I present you cordial 
salutations, and bid you welcome to this our fes- 
tive board. 

Come ye from the Pilgrim shores of New Eng- 
land, from the plantations of the sunny South, 
from the great valley and fertile fields of the 
West! Come ye from the walks of professional | 
life, from the halls of legislation, from the marts 
of business, or from the high places of power— 
from whatever section of our land, from what-| 
ever station of society, welcome—a right hearty | 
~ weLcome—to the joys and pleasures of this oc- 
casion. 

We have suspended our ordinary cares, toils’ 
and conflicts of business, and come up to this| 
thriving city from our different and distant] 
homes, to give expression to a common and im-| 
portant sentiment—the love of Agriculture. 

We meet here for no sinister motive, no sec- 
tional object, no partizan purpose. We stand| 
here upon a platform, broader, deeper and firmer 
than that of any politician or partizan ; a plat- 
form upon which these may stand side by side 
with the noble yeomanry of our country, honor- 
ing them and honored by them. We are here 
for the promotion of a department of that great | 








sonably. We had a field covered with it last 
spring. This was plowed with one of the Michigan 
double plows, a plow, by the way, which we 
very much like. The forward plow turned a 
furrow about four inches thick, and dropped it 
into the bottom of the furrow previously made. 
This took a slice of the witch grass down to its 
roots, and plunged it to the bottom of a furrow 
eight or ten inches deep. The next mould board 
followed and covered it over completely out of 
sight, so that when the ground plowing was 
finished, scarcely a sprig of it was seen. Of 
course it did not trouble the crop during the 
summer. 

But this process did not killit. Since the 
fall rains came on it shows itself again. Proba- 


can thus be kept down during the summer at 
least, while you wish to cultivate the land to 
other summer crops. If you wish to raise grass 
for grazing, ora hay crop, we really do not 
know of a better variety. 

We find that the opinion or belief in its being 
a superior variety for pasturage or mowing is 
gaining ground. We find in the recently pub- 
lished transactions of the N. H. Agricultural 
Society, that a committee in a report upon 
grasses last year, to said society, hold the ful- 
lowing language. 





‘In the first rank we place couch grass 
(Triticum Repens,) a grass that is beginning to 
be appreciated upon the Merrimack, but which 
has usually been condemned as a curse upon a 
farm.’ * * * ‘Itiga stocky, hearty, 
clean, sweet grass, and if properly cut and 
cured, will command a higher price in the 
market where it is known, than herds grass. 
In addition to this, it has other peculiar pro- 
perties. It will propagate from the root as 
well as from the seed, will accommodate itself 
to poor as well as rich land, dry as well as moist 


land, growing most luxuriantly upon meadows 


and in valleys, and still not refusing a fair 
growth upon a pine plain, a gravel bank, ora 
sand knoll. Such a grass is invaluable,—but it 
has its drawbacks. Once in the soil it is there 
for a life time. It cares little for plow or hoe; 
cutting it only multiplies it—for this reason, it 
is considered a curse in a field of tillage. It is 
a grass that will not be kept under by tillage— 
for this reason, it is invaluable. 

It will grow upon light soils and produce well. 
But the true secret is, to sow it on our lands, 
and cultivate it by ¢op dressing. Once sown ap- 
ply top dressing, and the soil need not be touch- 


bly a deeper furrow would keep it down. It’ 


art, upon which, more than upon any other, | ed with plow nal hoe for a quarter of a century. 
depend individual happiness and national wealth, | If the crop fails in spots, upon knolls or other 
prosperity and power ; an art which is the parent| Places, apply a heavy harrow, an extra sprink- 
of every other industrial pursuit, and to which| ling of manure, a liberal quantity of couch seed, 


the special blessing of Heaven is vedthsafed. 

I congratulate you upon the great interest! 
awakened, in our age and contitry, in the cause 
of Agriculture; an interest manifested by the mul- 
tiplication of societies and periodicals through- 
out the land. I congratulate you upon the won- 
derful improvement which science has recently 
made in the implements of hushandry, and in 
arts of cultivation—upon the facilities for the 
transportation of agricultural products to the 
great markets of the world—and especially upon 
the improvement of our domestic animals, and 
the laudable enthusiasm which many of our wor- 
thy citizens have manifested in the importation 
of the best breeds of cattle. 

It was the latter that suggested the idea of 
this exhibition, and it was deemed suitable by 
the Executive of the United States Agricultural 
Society to encourage this praiseworthy enterprise, 
and to accept the generous invitation of its pro- 
jectors, approved as it was by the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture. 

This is the first National Exhibition of Cattle 
ever held in America ; and I do but express the 
common sentiment of this assemblage, when I 
say that it has more than realized the anticipa- 
tion of all concerned. It has been eminently 
successful, and alike honorable to the citizens of 

Springfield, to the State of Ohio, and to this 
great Republic.” 

[After speaking of the number of entries, and 
thanking the people of Springfield, and all who 
co-operated to make the occasion one of so much 
pleasure, he continued :] 

“Friends and Fellow-citizens :—In conclusion, 
permit me to extend to you the right hand of 


harrow again and roll, and the work is done. A 
field kept in couch grass in this way, will pro- 
duce a greater profit in hay than if kept in any 
other grass in the usual method.’’ 

* * © “Fifty years since upon the inter- 
vales of the Merrimack, this grass was considered 
as a curse by the farmers generally, but within 
the last twenty-five years, it has become to be 
considered of equal if not greater value for hay 
than herds grass. 

The more its qualities are considered, and its 
adaptation to soils and appropriate cultivation 
are studied, the more reliable it will become.”’ 





For the Maine Farmer. 


RAISING CARROTS. 

Mr. Epiror :—I have noticed in your paper, 
lately, several articles on raising carrots, which 
induces me to give you an account of what I 
have done in that way, this season. I have 
gathered 220 bushels of yellow carrots from 40 
rods of land, that will weigh 44 tons, or 18 tons 
to the acre, and making 880 bushels per acre, 
which I think is not a bad crop for a farmer to 
raise. Ihave sold about 24 tons, at $20 per 
ton, by carting about three miles. 

Zena Buss. 

Auburn, Me., Nov. 1854. 

VALUE OF CARROTS FOR MILK COWS. 

Messrs. Eps :—I have tried feeding carrots to 
milk cows, and will give you one of my experi- 
ments. I have, (April 15th,) seven cows in 
milk—one calved in June, the rest in Septem- 
ber and October. I raised eighty bushels ruta- 
bagas and four hundred bushels carrots, and fed 
them to my cows, commencing the first of De- 








fellowship, and to invoke your aid in favor of 
the cause we seek to promote. While the na- 
tions of the Old World seek for glory in war and 
the acquisitions of the sword, let us cultivate 
the arts of peace, and let us remember that the 
history of a prosperous people is inscribed, not 
on the star spangled banner of military fame, or 
of political preferment and power, but it is seen 
in the peaceful triumphs of the plough, in fields 
of waving grass and grain, in thriving flocks and 
herds, in highly cultivated farms and gardens, in 
the refined arts of rural life and cultivated taste, 
and in the grateful incense which rises from the 
altars of an industrious, intelligent and virtuous 
yeomanry.”’ 

We have not room to give even an abstract of 
the remarks made by the other speakers. The 
proceedings will probably be published in pam- 
phlet form, and, we trust, be scattered abroad 
over the land. They would make a good chap- 
ter in the agricultural department of the Patent 
Office Report, for 1854. 





New Respirator. A new species of respirator 
has been brought into use, filled with powdered 
animal charcoal, and designed to absorb and de- 
stroy any miasmata or infectious particles present 
in the air, in the case of fever and cholera hos- 
Pitals, and of the districts infected by ague, yel- 
low fever, and similar diseases ; it includes the 
nostrils as well as the mouth. 


cember. I gave them about 24 bushels per day, 
at noon, the rutabagas first, and when they 
were all fed out, the same quantity of carrots. 
I found, when I had fed the latter a few days, 
that my cows were each giving from two to 
three pints of milk more per day, than when 
fed on rutabagas. I was feeding my cows, 
meanwhile, with cut hay, and 2 lbs. oil cake 
and meal, and 24 lbs. wheat screenings, ground. 

The thought struck me that I should like to 
know the value of carrots for making milk, so I 
selected the cow that calved last, for the trial. 
I weighed the hay, meal, and carrots, and fed 
perhaps 20 lbs. of hay, 44 lbs. of mixed meal, 
and 22 lbs. of carrots, and she gave 35 Ibs. of 
milk per day. I then left off the carrots and 
gave the same amount of meal, and all the hay 
she would eat, which was 33 Ibs. perday. After 
feeding so for a week, I found she gave 23 Ibs. 
of milk per day. I then gave her the carrots as 
before, and in eight or ten days she came up 
again to 35 Ibs. of milk per day. 

This shows that carrots are worth to me to 
feed cows, 82 cents per 100 lbs. Hay is worth 
$20 per ton in the barn, and at 3 cents per quart, 
or one cent per pound for milk ; 6 lbs. less bay, 
and 12 Ibs. pounds more milk gives 18 cents for 
22 Ibs. of carrots. Next winter I hope to have 
another opportunity for experiment. 

South Framingham, Mass. Aswer Haven. 

(Rural New-Yorker. 








KENNEBEC AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
On Horses, 

Your Committee on horses having attended 
to their duty, submit the following report. 

For best stallion they award the Society's first 
premium to Wm. Beals, of Winthrop, for his 
horse Morgan Messenger. The 2d to A. Knight, 
of Wayne. For the best work horse, James 
Moulton, of Wayne. For the best breeding 
mare, J. P. Bussell, of Fayette, 2d best to H. 
Wilber, of E. Livermore 

For the best pair of matched horses, John 
Prescot, of Manchester. For the best colt three 
years old, P. & G. C. Benson, of Winthrop ; for 
2d best, P. F. Pike, of Fayette; for the best 
colt 2 years old, I. Wing, of Wayne; 2d best, 
O. Wilber, of E. Livermore ; for the best colt 1 
year old, E. Maxim, of Wayne; 2d, none en- 
tered. ‘ 

Your committee examined one pair of 4 years 
old colts, entered by Wm. Thompson, of Wayne, 
which bid fair to make fine horses. Mr. Towle, 
of Monmouth, entered a stallion 4 years old, 
which has the appearance of making a very 
good horse. There were several good colts en- 
tered, one by Mr. Ladd, of Mount Vernon, and 
several others, all of which will undoubtedly 
make good horses. Hiram Reap. 


On Poultry. 

The committee on poultry have attended to 
the duty assigned them and report as follows :— 

Our first lot for examination was a pair of| 
Brahma Pootra hens, of one year’s growth, very | 
large and beautiful, with a pair of this year's| 
growth, very fine, all presented by Major Sam-| 
uel Wood, of Winthrop, to whom we award 
your society's premium of one dollar. Said) 
fuwls are said by Mr. Wood to be excellent lay- 
ers, and endure the chills and frosts of our New| 
England climate with fortitude. The male weighs | 
some ten pounds, and the eggs of the Brahma 
weigh nearly twice that of other hens, or their| 
weight is 2002. to the dozen, whereas other| 
hens stand at about 17 oz., and we think Mr. | 
Wood entitled to credit and patronage for his 
breed of hens. 

Lot 2 was three pairs of Shanghais, very 
large. The old cock especially was a giant 
hen. All these were presented by Mr. S. W.| 


| 





Jenning, of Wayne, to whom we award a pre- 
mium of one dollar. 

Lot 3 was presented by Capt. Joseph F.'Jen- | 
nings, of Wayne. : | 

One male Shanghai with some descendants, | 
very fine. One variety of Polanders with their! 
common activity and hardy look to stand vur! 
cold winters. Another of mixed breeds, asmall | 
fowl, and your committee think that as eggs are. 
sold by the piece instead of the pound, the! 
Captain is hitting the nail on the head this fall, | 
and we pronounce him awake in the hen specu- | 
lation, and accordingly award him Miner's 
Poultry Book and one dollar. 


Lot 4 was presented by Mr. James Thorn, of 
Wayne, three in number, and were said to be 
emigrants from Java, or immediate descendants | 
of emigrants from the Island of Java, of large 
size, and beautiful looking fowls ; as this variety | 
have lately been introduced into our midst 
without any established premium, we recom-| 
mend that a gratuity of one dollar be given Mr. | 
Thorn for his Java Fowls. 

Lot 5 was three pairs of Turkeys, presented by| 
Capt. Jennings of Wayne, all very good. Five 
out of the six were black, one a buff color, and) 
aheauty at that. The committee award Mr. | 
Jennings two dollars for his turkeys, as speci-| 
mens. And the committee further resolve that) 
ata convenient season, with due notice, they | 
would assist the Captain, (if politely invited) | 
and luxuriate on one of his best Turkeys, and 
award him a gratuitous chat with his intelligent 
family of which the Captain is so fond. 

Lot 6 were a parcel of ducks of common 
breeds. Three of which were presented by Mr. 
Lewis Wood, of Winthrop, very good as your 
committee think, and therefore award Mr. 
Wood the society’s premium of one dollar. 
Eleven ducks presented by Mr. S. W. Jennings, 
of Wayne, all young and of course small at this 
early season of the year, as such fowls do not 
attain to full size until the very last of the fall. 
As the society does not offer but one premium 
for Ducks, your committee have nothing to 
offer to Mr. Jennings for his ducks and pains of 
introducing, but the society’s thanks, with the 
hope that he will try and try again. 

Bensamin L. Lomparp. 
On Match Plowing. 

Since competition is the life of business, your 
committee regret to say that there were but 
three competitors in this important department. 

On plowing with four oxen, your committee 
award society's first premium, $4,00, to John 
Prescott, Esq., of Manchester; with Doe plow, 
No. 7, Augusta. 

Society's first premium on two ox plowing, 
$3,00, to Hallett Ridley, Esq., Wayne; with 
Varney plow, No. 5 Windham. 

Society's second premium on two ox plowing, 
$2,50, to Moses Hubbard, Esq., Fayette ; with 
Ruggles plow, Massachusetts. 

Watrer Foss, per order. 





A Cirzar Stump Potter. ‘*We noticed a very 
simple contrivance for pulling stumps, which 
Mr. Edgerton says works very well indeed. It 
is so simple in its structure, that we commend it 
to those wishing anything of the kind. It con- 
sists of a log of strong timber, from ten to twelve 
inches in diameter at the large end, and eight 
to ten atthe smaller, and about sixteen to twenty 
feet long. ‘To the larger end is attached a very 
heavy chain. about three feet long, with a very 
large and strong hook at the free end, while at 
the other there is a ring sufficiently large to slip 
over the larger end of the log or lever. To the 
small end of the lever a yoke of cattle is hitched. 
The manner of using it is assimple as the ma- 
chine and acts on the principle of some tooth- 
hook of the dentist. The large hook is caught 
hold of some of the stronger roots, and the cattle 
are then driven round the stump so as to wind 
up the short heavy chain, and then continue 
on in the even tenor of their way, till the stump 
gives itself and surrenders its position. Thus 
they are removed easily and rapidly.” 

[Exchange. 











| must be chopped for stock. 


| hay, 


WINTERING BEES, 

The successful wintering of bees is a subject 
of deep interest to apiarians, in all climates ; 
and various methods are necessary, according to 
the latitudes in which they are kept, the de- 
gree of oold to which they are subject, and the 
prevalence of deep snows, &c. In all localities 
where the snow seldom rewains on the ground 
but a few days ; say, south of the latitude of 
the city of New York, populous families require 
no especial wintegypeutes don, anda current of 
cool air passing under them, by having a front 
and rear passage-way, will cause them to re- 
main in their hives, unless it be very mild 
weather. If the hives be well shaded, so that 
the rays of the sun cannot full upon the entran- 
ces, or passage-ways, but few bees will sally 
out when the ground is covered with snow, and 
perish, as is the case, when no means are taken 
to prevent such a result. In other localities 
further north, where the weather is very severe, 
and deep snows frequently cover the ground for 
months, a different method of management is 
necessary. 

We have adopted several ways of wintering 
bees under such circumstances, and the dest one, 
in our opinion, is to let the hives remain in their 
summer position, and protect them, either by 
an outer hive, or by surrounding the hives with 
hay or straw. The outer hive is made to slip 
over that in which the bees are, to let down on 
the same level as the hive proper, with a pas- 
sage-way in front, to correspond with that of 
the inner hive ; the hay or straw covering is ar- 
ranged as follows :—The hives are first placed 
on low stools; say, from six to twelve inches 
high, if they do not rest on such stools perma- 


nently, and without changing their position, ex- 


cept by placing them nearer the ground, than 
they previously stoud. Stakes are then driven 
into the ground around them, two on each side 
of each hive, large enough to reach about four 
inches above the hives when driven into the 
ground. The hay is thea stuffed around the 
hives on all sides firmly, and when complete, 
cover the tops of the hives with hay, then take 
strong twine and tie the tops of the stakes to- 


| gether, in order to hold the hay fast, then re- 


move the hay from the passage-ways, so that 
the bees can pass out andin, and then place a 
board in front of each hive to darken the pas- 
sage-ways, and your work is done. Aninch au- 
ger hole, however, should be bored through the 
centre of each stand, asthe passage-ways are 
liable to became stopped up with dead bees dur- 
ing the winter, and cause suffocation if no such 
holes are made. 

Beeo muonaged in thia way, avill consume but 
little food, will not suffer from the most intense 
cold, and will come out in the spring in a very 
healthy condition. [Northern Farmer. 


RASPING PUMPKINS &c. 

Mr. Epiror :—It is generally supposed that, 
on account ofetheir robustious size, pumpkins 
This, however, is 
not necessary. 1 cut my pumpkins into eighths, 
and then submit them to the operation of the 
‘“‘rasper,’’ and a better feed fur most animals 
than they make, I do not want. The process is 
a summary one, and the pumpkin is presented 
in a condition which might well tempt the hu- 
man palate. In the wiuter, mixed with cbaffed 
or refuse matter of any sort, gnd a little 
cob meal, it makes a most grateful feed, and one 
that all animals devour with the keenest avidity. 
Apples rasped in the same way, are also much 
liked by stock. If sweet, very little other food 
will be required, sweet apples being very ali- 
mentary, and very salutary in their effects up- 
on the animal system—epecially upon cows in 
milk, causing a healthy action on the secretory 
glands, and consequently causing a copious and 
sustained flow of the richest milk. 

One great reason why there is so frequent 
and general a failure of the lactescent product 
during the winter months, is the privation of 
succulent aliment which these animals are sub- 
jected to. In very many—perhaps in a majority 
of cases—the only food they receive from the 
time they are taken from the pasture, until they 
return to it again the subsequent spring, is dry 
hay, or stalks ; no roots are given them, because 
their owners don’t think roots worth raising, 
and if they are allowed an occasional feed of 
meal or unground grain, it is given to them dry, 
without any previous preparation—not even so 
much as a moistening of water being allowed. 
Now this is a perversion of all reason, and as 
directly opposed to the obvious requirements of 
nature asanything well can he. Leta man be 
confined during a period of eight months to dry 
biscuit, with only an occasional flagon of spring 
water, and that, half of the time, of poor quali- 
ty, and what, suppose you, Mr. Editor, would 
be his condition, at the end of theterm? Would 
not the privation of succulent food operate in- 
juriously upon both the fluids and solids of his 
system? It appears reasonable to suppose it 
would. Now, what is the legitimate inference 
in the case of the cow or other domestic ani- 
mals? Every one can answer. H. 

{Germantown Telegraph. 


DURABLE FENCES. 

The Michigan Farmer for September has an 
article from Mr. A. B. Markham on ‘Mortar 
Houses and Fences,’’ in which he describes 
some successful experiments in the use of gravel 
for erecting these structures. His fences have 
stood six years, without crumbling, cracking or 
decay of any kind. ‘To all appearances he says 
they are harder than ever. In building fence- 
walls he uses one third water-lime. He digs 
down abont one foot, lays in large stones, banks 
up to the top of these foundation stones, and 
then begins his gravel wall on this foundation. 
He uses boxes to confine the mortar until it be- 
comes stiff or hard, inthe same way as when 
constructing house wall. He makes the mortar 
quite thin, and then crowds in all the stones, 
large or small, which can be conveniently come 
at. To two bushels of stone-lime, he puts about 
forty to fifty pailfuls of water, and one bushel 
of water-lime. These he stirs and mixes well, 
and then adds forty-five to fifty bushels of grav- 
el,—less when the gravel is fine, and more when 
it is coarse; as the finer the gravel, the more lime 
necessary to make a good cement. Mr. M. has 
made fences in this way With lime alone, with- 
out the addition of water-lime, but finds they 
do not stand well. 

















DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


SELECTED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 








To Make rhe nestor Crackers. Fourteen 
teacups of flour, three of water, and one of butter 
or lard (half of each is better,) sift into the dry 
flour four tea-spoonsful of cream of tartar, and 
two of soda, salt to the tuste, add the butter and 
water, work until smoothed, roll very thin, cut 
out and bake, and you will be apt to try it 
again. 

Srewep Arrie Puppine. Cover with apples 
pared and cored, to the depth of two inches, a 
deep basin or pan; add water sufficient to stew! 
them. Make a crust as for common biscuit,| 
roll to an inch in thickness, cut a hole in the! 
centre and cover with it the apples. Set the| 
dish on tho stove or coals to couk, covering 
closely to prevent the escape of steam. Twenty| 
or thirty minutes will be sufficient. Serve with | 
sauce made of water, butter, and sugar, thicken-| 
ed with flour, and seasoned with nutmeg. 





the Albany Cultivator, gives the following di- 
rections to make these pies :—Stew the pumpkin 
or squash as dry as possible, without burning ; 
rub it through a cullender or sieve. Toa pint 
bowl full of the sifted pumpkin, add three eggs, 
one quart of milk , if you live in the country call 
ita pint of milk and a pint of cream; a small 
tea cup full of sugar, half a tea spoon full of 
salt, nutmeg, cinnamon or ginger to the taste. 
The above quantities will make two large sized 
good pies, but if squash is substituted you may 
dispense with one of the eggs, and half the sugar, | 
and have etter pies ; by retaining them and add- 
ing two spoonfuls of melted butter, you may have 
the best pics. 

The cooking books prescribe more eggs, to| 
which there is no objection if the quantity of | 
milk is increased accordingly. I have however | 
eaten tolerably good pumpkin pies without any 
eggs at all. 


| 

Pumpkin or Squasn Pres. A housekeeper in| 
| 

| 








| 


| 


Goon Corres. ‘The very best way for mak- 
ing coffee is to put the ground coffee into a wide- 
mouthed bottle over night, and pour rather more | 
than half a pint of water upon each ounce and | 
a half, and to cork the bottle; in the morning 
to loosen the cork, put the bottle into a pan o! 
hot water, and bring the water toa bviling 
heat. The coffee is then poured off clear, and 
the latter portion strained; that which is not 
drank immediately is kept closely stopped, and 
is heated as it is wanted.’? Who will try this 


way and let us know! 


Eces raat are Not Eces. I was somewhat | 
surprised the other day to see a piece in your | 
paper finding so much fault with people eleeping | 
under cotton comforters instead of woolen biank- | 
ets. Why we have some people over our way | 
who would not object toa second hand horse! 
blanket, and ask no questions. 

Now to pay you for the above I will give you| 
a valuable recipe. We have been living on it} 
some two weeks. ‘To make the best of squash | 
pies (when eggs are 37 to 50 cents per dozen) | 
use none, but put io the place of them soft) 
crackers powdered fine. Just adpertise that for! 
the benefit of the rest of the poor folks. 

{Boston Traveller. 


Remepy ror Crovr. The following remedy | 
for croup [ have never known to fail when ad-| 
ministered in season. 

As soon as the first symptoms appear (which 
[ need not describe as they are known to all) 
get the child's feet into warm water, and as| 
soon as possible administer a dose of something | 
nauseating, say a grain or two of ipecac, anti-| 
monial wine, or Cox's Hive syrup, then oil a| 
cloth with goose oil, pigs foot oi], skunk’s oil, | 





or any other soft animal oil, then sprinkle seotch | 
snuff over the cloth till it is pretty well browned, 
and apply from the chin to the middle of the} 
chest, and repeat if necessary in two hours,—the 
snuff should be applied as seon as possible after | 
the attack; this treatment will most invariably | 
give relief in a few hours. The snuff should be | 
kept in every family of young children, and be) 
where the hand can be laid upon it at any time | 
of night. [Northern Farmer. 


Fire Kinpiers. We have seen an article 
made from the following receipt, tried and pro- 
nounced excellent for kindling wood-fires, but 
it is of little use where coal is used—at least, 
we have never been able to ‘‘make it work”’ 
without the usual amount of wood kindling: 
Take a quart of tar and three pounds of rosin, 
melt them, bring to a cooling temperature, mix 
with ae much saw-dust, with a little charcoal 
added, as can be worked in; spread out while 
hot upona board; when cold, break up into 
lumps of the size of a large hickory nut, and 
you have, at a small expense, kindling material 
euough for one year. They will easily ignite 
from a match, and burn with a strong blaze, 
long enough to start any wood that is fit to burn. 
Try it. 

Grease ror Coarse Boots. Take a coal made 
of white pine, of the size of a hen’s egg, well 
burnt, pulverize it finely, mix it with enough of 
clean melted tallow to make it of the consistence 
of thick paste. Two or three applications will 
make the leather soft, and will keep the water 
out. 

To Make Boors Warer-Proor. Melt 3 oz 
each of rosin and beeswax, and stir in 1 pint of 
boiled oil and heat all well together; when 
partly cool, add 3 oz. of turpentine. Apply hot 
with a brush. 





Tus Farwer. It does your very heart good to 
see a merry, fat, and round-faced Farmer—so| 
independent, and yet so free from vanity and, 
pride ; so rich, and yet so industrivus—so patient 
und persevering in his noble calling, and yet so) 
kind and obliging. There are a thousand noble 
traits about his character which are rarely met 
with in city life. You may eat and drink with | 
him, and he won't set a mark on you and swear | 
it out of you with compound interest—he is 
hospitable. He willdo you kindness without 
expecting a return by way of com pensation— | 
he is generous ; not so with every body. He is) 
generally more honest and sincere, and gives so- | 
ciety its best support—is the firmest pillar ~—_ 
supports the edifice of government—he is the 
lord of Nature. Look at him in his ‘‘home-| 
spun grey” frock—gentlemen! Laugh at him 
if you will—but believe us, he can Jaugh back, 
if he pleases. 








THE CLOSING SCENE. 


BY T. BUCHANAN READ, 





The North British Review pronounces this poem 
the best that has ever been written by an American 
author : 

Within the sober realms of leafless trees, 

The rasset year inhaled the dreamy air, 
Like some tanned reaper in his hour of ease, 

When all the fields are lying brown and bare. 
The gray barns, looking from their hazy hills, 

O’er the dim waters widening in the vales, 
Sent down the air a greeting to the mills, 

On the dull thunder of alternate flails. 


All sights were mellowed, and all sounds subdued, 
The hills seemed further, and the streams sang low; 
As in a dream, tho distant woodman hew’d 
His winter log, with many a muffled blow. 


Th’ embattled forests, erewhile armed in gol, 
Their banners bright with every martial hue, 

Now stood, like some sad beaten host of old, 
Withdrawn afar in Time’s remotest blue. 


On slumb’rous wings the vulture tried his flight; 

The dove scarce heard his sighing mate’s complaint! 
And like a star, slow drowning in the light, 

The village church-vane seemed to pale and faint. 
The sentinel cock upon his hill-side crew; 

Crew thrice, and all was stiller than before— 
Silent till some replying wanderer blew 

His alien horn, and then was heard no more. 


Where erst the jay within the elm’s tall crest 

Made garrulous trouble round her unfledged young; 
And where the oriole hung her swaying nest 

By every light wind like a censer swung; 
Where sung the noisy masons of the caves, 

The busy swallows circling ever near, 
Foreboding, as the rustic mind believes, 

An early harvest, and a plonteous year; 


Where every bird which charmed the vernal feast, 

Shook the sweet slumber from its wings at morn, 
To warn the reapers of the rosy east; 

All now was songless, empty and forlorn. 
Alone, from out the stubble piped the quail, 

And croak’d the crow, through all the dreary gloom; 
Alone, the pheasant, drumming in the vale, 

Made echo to the distant cottage loom. 
There was no bud, no bloom upon the bowers; 

The spiders wove their thin shrouds night by night; 
The thistle-down, the only ghost of tlowers, 

Sailed slowly by—passed noiseless out of sight. 


Amid all this—in this most cheerless air, 
And where the woodbine sheds upon the porch 
Its crimson leaves, as if the year stood there, 
Firing the floor with his inverted torch— 
Amid all this, the centre of the scene, 
The white-haired matron, with monotonous tread, 
Plied the swift wheel, and, with her joyous mien, 
Sat like a Fate, and watched the flying thread. 
She had known sorrow. He had walked with her, 
Oft supped, and broke with her the ashen crust; 
And, in the dead leaves, still she heard the stir 
Of his black mantle trailing in the dust. 
While yet her cheek was bright with summer bloom, 
Her country summoned, and she gave her all; 
And twice war bowed to her his sable plume, 
Re-gave the swords, to rest upon the wall. 
Re-gave the swords—but not the hand that drew 
And struck for liberty the dying blow; 
Nor him, who to his sire and country true, 
Fell ’mid the ranks of the invading foe. 


Long, but not loud, the droning wheel went on, 
Like the low murmurs of a hive at noon; 

Long, but not loud, the memory of the gone 
Breathed thro’ her lips, a sad and tremulous tune. 


At last the thread was snipped, her head was bow’d; 
Life dropped the distaff through his hands serene; 

And loving neighbors smoothed her careful shroud, 
While Death and Winter closed the Autumn scene. 





WHY DON’T HE DO IF? 

When the Farmer Anows, that a gate is bet- 
ter, and, as a time-and-labor-saving fixture, 
cheaper, than a sett of bars and posts, and 
without calling on a carpenter he can himself 


| make one, Why don't he do it? 


When he has no other fastenings to his gates 
and barn doors than a stone rolled against them 
and in a single evening after supper is able to 

make a better one, Why don’t he do it? 

Or when he sees the boards dropping from bis 
barns and out-buildings, and like heaps of rub- 
bish lying in piles about his premises, and need 
only nailing on again, Why don't he do it? 

Or if he is afraid of the expense of nails and 
is always crying up the maxim of Dr. Franklin, 
to ‘‘save the pence and the pounds will take 
care of themselves,”’ and he knows that the 
same Dr. Franklin also said that ‘‘many men 
are penny wise and pound foolish,’’ and he is 
not careful to think of the precept contained in 
the latter, Why don't he do it? 

If it is a saving of nearly half the manure of 
a farmer’s stock by keeping them shut up in 
yards, instead of running at large through most 
of the winter, Why don’t he do it? 

If he knows that many of his fields would be 
greatly improved by ditching, and by the re- 
moval of large stumps and stones, Why don’t he 
doit? 

And when he knows that his pastures would 
yield nearly double the feed, and of a better 
quality, if the bushes were all cut and subdued, 
Why don't he do it! 

And if he can add fifty per cent. to the pro- 
duct of his clover-fields, and even bis pastures, 
by the use of gypsum, Why don't he do it? 

If a farmer of fifty acres has (as he should 
have) use for a good corn-sheller and one of the 
many improved fanning mills, and be has not 
already obtained both, Why don’t he do it? 

And if it is cheaper, actually cheaper, to burn 
dry wood than green, and to use a stove instead 
of an open fireplace, Why don’t he do it? 

[Agricultural Exchange. 

NuTRIMENT IN Dr. 
Warwick, an English lecturer, gives an interest- 
ing comparison of the amount of nutriment con- 
tained in different vegetable and animal sub- 
stances, and the time for their digestion. Of 
vegetables, he considers that beans contain the 
most nutriment. As to animal substances, be 
remarked that mutton contained 2) per cent. of 
nutriment, beef 26, chicken 25, pork 24, cod 
and sole 21, haddock 18, &e. As to digestion, 
boiled rice occupied an hour, sago an hour and 
forty-five minutes, tapioca and barley two hours, 
stale bread two hours, new bread three hours, 
boiled cabbage four hours, oysters two and a 
half hours, salmon four hours, veuisun chops 
one and a half hours, mutton three hours, bef 
three hours, roast pork five and a quarter hours, 
raw eggs two hours, soft boiled eggs eight hours, 
hard boiled eggs three and a half hours. 


varrous SusstTaNces. 











COOKED FOOD FOR SWINE. 

My principal motive in writing at this time 
is, to give my experience upon cooked food for 
swine. I would state here that I formerly was 
as much prejudiced against cooking food, as any 
of the river farmers were, and they almost in- 
variably are opposed to it. Now, for cooked 
food, there is as much difference in cooking 
swine feed, as in preparing a batch of dough for 
bread, and doubtless your observation has borne 
testimony to the latter difference ; ar least ming 
has. 
to slaughter in October or November. I have 
pursued the following course :—During the best 
of the milk season, they had the waste of six 
cows: since then, from June 20, of ten cows ; 
July 20, I gave them the run of a three acre lot 
jast mowed, with a few apple trees init. Last 
week, I commenced feeding grain,—barley, bar- 
ley and corn, wheat, and oats, and corn, alter- 
nately, aiming at a continued variety, giving 
then two duff days per week, i. e., boiled meal, 
refuse apples, turnips, pumpkins, &c. 

I prepared my grain as follows ; to one-third 
bbl. meal, as much sealding hot water, adding 
an equal quantity of skim milk or cold water, 
all thoroughly mixed gradually—I would not 
trust one in a hundred to mix my swill—put it 
aside to sour fur one or two days, as the weather 
nay be, always keeping two or three barrels on 
hand. This feed I make stronger, or increase 
the quantity given daily, as the season pro- 
greases, justas my judgment dictates, and in 
order to have your judgment correct, attention 
must be given to the business. There is differ- 
ence in breeds of swine, and difference in men 
to feed them, I hold. [Conn. Val. Farmer. 











BORAX WASHING RECEIPT. 

A number of new subscribers have request- 
ed us to republish the above receipt, which ap- 
peared in a former number. We have been 
waiting to give the results of some careful ex- 
periments which were being made in our own 
family, but which were broken off by sickness. 
| Enough, however, was ascerteined to convince 
|us that there is really a great advantage in add- 
ling a small quantity of borax to common hard 
soap, previous to using it for washing. Our 
To every pound of hard 
soap add from one-half to three-quarters of an 
‘ounce of common borax, sewewhat pulverised, 
and then put it in thesoap cut up in thin pieces. 
Keep them hot—but not boiling—for two or 
three hours, or until the whole is well dissolv- 
| ed, and then set aside to cool, when a solid mass 
iwill be formed. If the vessel is set upon the 
| warm stove at night, the operation will be com- 
| pleted in the morning, though we think it better 
| to stir the mass before it cools. 
| The night before washing, rub the clothes 
'where most soiled, with soap, and soak in water 
This soap which has been more 
|than doubled in quantity, will go quite as far, 
| bulk fur bulk, as the original, thus saving at 


| least one half. 


| method is as follows: 





| till morning. 


The boiling and washing are to 
| be performed iv the usual manner; but it will 
‘be fuund that the labor of rubbing ie diminished 
| three fourths, while the usual caustic or eat- 
jing effect of the soap, is greatly lessened ; and 
\the hands will retain a peculiarly soft and silky 
| feeling, even after alarge washing. The prepa- 
| ration is adapted to all kinds of fabrics, colored 
| or uncolored, including flanuels, and it is thought 
}to increase their whiteness By using this 

preparation, with the previovs soaking over 
jnight, we have had sixteen dozen pieces finished 
jearly in the forenoon, when, by the old process, 
|it would have been an ‘tall day's job.” 

[Am. Agricalturist. 

| Havixe a Trape. By all means havea trade. 
|Do not go up and down the world, and find 
‘nothing you can put your hands to. You may 
not always be as prosperous as you are now. 
|Tbank heaven we live in no land of primogeni- 
'ture, hereditary succession. Each man is moral- 
‘ly bound to labor. Have something you can 
‘turn your energies to when times pinch—have 
la trade, we repeat. Educate your bands; it 
will be an everlasting resource. We never 
knew a man, who, with a good trade, failed of 
getting a good living, and much more with 
right application. What though you are going 
to college, or into a profession? The case is 
not altered—you need it just as much. It will 
come in play every day in your life. Discipline 
of the hand should always go before that of the 
head. We never knew a college boy that 
wasn’t better for a substantial trade. He al- 
ways graduates with the highest honors. He 
is sure to be a scholar. The fact is, he knows 
how to work—to conquer. He but transfers 
himself from the shop to the study. Young 
man, decide at once to learn a trade, apply 
yourself with all your mind and heart, and be 
its master ; if you are not obliged to work at it, 
you have laid by so much, and such a kind of 
wealth can never be taken from you. 








Cast anp Wrovcat Iron Waren Pires. A 
correspondent inquires of us, if we can furnish 
bim with data for calculating the length of time 
wrought iron water pipes will endure in a sand 
and clay soil. We cannot, because the time re- 
quired to thoroughly rust wrought iron depends 
on certain condition, Wrought iron rusts with 
extraordinary rapidity when exposed to a moist 
atmosphere, and especially a sea air. It also 
hxydizes very rapidly when buried in a porous 
wvist svil, and especially what is called sour wa- 
ter, such as water containing vegetable sap, like 
that of decayed leaves, &c. But wrought iron 
pipes covered with a thin coating of red lead, 
thoroughly dried, and another on the top of this 
of coal tar, then laid underground in a bed of 
cement, will endure for a centary. Cast iron 
pipes, however, are generally employed for con- 
veying water undergroand, and we think they 
are preferable, being cheaper, and not subject to 
rust. [Credit lost. 








Cranuerrizs. We have seen several accounts 
of the successful culture of cranberries in Mas- 
sachusetts, on high and dry land, during the 
past season. Has any one been successful yet 
in cultivating them in Maine? 





Cuarcoat ror Hocs. Provide a trough, or 
other suitable receptucle, fill it with chare al, 
and place itin your hog pea. Few articles 
that can be administered tu swine, will prove 
more beneficial than this. [Germantown Tel. 











I am feeding ten spring pigs, two litters,” 
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CAN SHELLAC BE BLEACHED! 

We had this question asked the other day by 
a subscriber of the Farmer, who wishes an 
answer. We answer that shellac is a vegetable 
substance, and can be bleached so as to furm a 
white colorless varnish, if such be desired. The 
great agent for destroying vegetable colors is 
chlorine gas. This may be applied in various 
ways, either directly as it is formed by a chemi- 
cal process, or by the application of it in com- 
bination with lime, under the name of chloride 
of lime. This last is much used in bleaching 
cloth, paper rags, &c. 

Chlorine has also been used for bleaching 
shellac. Professor Hare, of Philadelphia, gave 
the following process for doing it, several years 
ago, viz :— 

Dissolve in an iron kettle, one part of pearl- 
ash, (carbonate of potash,) in about five parts 
of water, add one part of shell or seed lac, and 
heat the whole till it boils. When the lac is 
dissolved, cool the solution, and impregnate it 
with chlorine gas. The lac will be thrown down 
in white powder. 

When it is all thrown down, collected, and 
then dissolved in alcohol, a varnish will be 
formed as white as copal varnish. 

This mode of bleaching will require a little 
chemical skill in the use of the apparatus for 
making and applying the chlorine. 

A Mr. Leming,’of England, has adopted the 
following process for bleaching shellac varnish : 
Dissolve five ounces of shellac in a quart of rec- 
tified alcohol, boil this for a few minutes with 
ten ounces of well burnt and recently heated 
animal charcoal, (Ivory Black,) when a small 
quantity should be drawn off and strained ; if 
not colorless a little more animal charcoal must 
be added. When all color is removed, press 
the liquor through silk, as linen®or2cotton ab- 
sorbs more varnish. Afterwards, if desirous of 
making it very nice, filter it through blotting 
paper. 

Another mode is recommended by some,— 
dissolve the shellac in boiling potash water, add 
chloride of lime,—the chloride will combine 
with the potash, and the shellac and the lime 
will be thrown down in powder together. Col- 
lect these and then add muriatic acid. This 
acid will dissolve the lime and leave the lac. 
Collect the lac, wash it in several waters, and 
then dissolve it in alcohol with the addition of a 
little mastic. This varnish is said to be very 
pale, but rather thin. 








HEAVY BANK ROBBERY. 

On Friday night last, the Windham Bank, 
Windham, Ct., was broken into and robbed of 
$22,000. The Hartford Times gives the fullow- 
ing particulars :— 

‘The bank employs a young man of about 16 
ae of age, with a large dog, to watch the 

nk at night. The young man put the dog into 
the bank at an early hour last night, and then 
he went away fora short time. At about nine 
o’clock in the evening he returned, and as he was 
entering the door—the night being very dark— 
four men who were concealed near by rushed 
upon him, put something over his meuth, and 
then effectually gagged him, one of them stand- 
ing over him with a loaded revolver for four 
hours. The dog was managed by a plentiful 
supply of meat and chloroform, and was then 
killed The young man, gagged and secured, 
was locked into a room, and the robbers then 
went to work. 

‘They were busy for about five hours, and 
had all the tools necessary for their business. 
They secured $13,000 in the bills of the bank, 
$2000 in bills of other banks, and $7000 in spe- 
cie—and with this rich booty they left the bank 
at about two o'clock at nigbt. The young man 
worked himself loose in about half an hour after 
they left and gave the alarm.”’ 

The robbers were promptly followed by the 
Sheriff of the county, who succeeded in over- 
taking them at Allyn’s Point, just previous to 
the departure of the boat for New York, and 
just as they went aboard the boat. On search- 
ing their luggage $21,000 of the stolen money 
was recovered. The names of the robbers are 
reported to be Henry J. Wilson, John Jones, 
Peter M. Crandall, and John Scott. They are 
likely to be provided for, says the Traveller, for 
some time to come, as they will not probably 
receive less than twenty years in the State 
Prison. 





Tue Exxcrions. From New York the pros- 
pect is that Clark is elected Governor. A tele- 
graphic despatch dated Saturday, 18th, says :— 

“The long doubtful question of who is Gov- 
ernor of New York, will soon be settled. There 
remains now but one county, New York, to be 
heard from officially. The papers of this morn- 
ing all agree within a few votes in their footing, 
showing a majority of from 200 to 300 for Clark, 
over Seymour. It is therefore pretty generally 
conceded that Myron H. Clark is the Gcsemuar 
elect.”’ 

In Massachusetts, the returns from all but 
five towns, give Gardner, the Know Nothing 
candidate for Governor, a majority of 32,745 
over all others. The House stands as follows: 
Know Nothings 354, whigs 7, democrat 1, re- 
publican 1. 





DiscraceruL. For some weeks past we have 
been pleased to see the improvements going on 
about the Old South Parish (Congregational) 
Church and grounds,—improvements that are 
really creditable to the Society, and a decided 
addition to the good looks of the city. But we 
are sorry to know that there are those in our 
midst so reckless and depraved as to endeavor 
to destroy or deface some of these improvements. 
Two or three times, the fence upon the north 
side of the lot has been more or less injured, 
aad now the Society has taken steps to protect 
itself against further injury, and a reward has 
been offered for the detection of those who have 
done the mischief. We know of no motive for 
the act, but if it be ‘for sport,’ the perpetra- 
tors will find, if detected, that it will prove dear 
amusement for them. 





Fire rm Vassatsoro’. On Friday evening 
last, the sawmill situated on the Seven Mile 
Brook, in Vassalboro’, was entirely destroyed by 
fire, together with a small amount of lumber.— 
The mill was owned by James Bridge, Esq., of 
this city, whose loss is estimated at $8000, cov- 
ered in part by an insurance of $4000. It is 
not known how the fire originated. 





Fire ww Mio. The Piscataquis Observer 
states that the dwelling house of Moses Mayo, 
of Milo, was entirely consumed by fire, with all 
its contents, on the 10th inst. Loss estimated 
at $600. 


Poutrry Snow. The National Poultry Socie- 
ty will hold their second annual exhibition at 
Barnum’s Museum, New York, from the 16th 
to the 2lst of January next. There will proba- 











Diy be some tall specimens of biddies on hand. 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Fayny Fern’s New Boox. Inanother colamn 
will be found an announcement of ‘‘Ruth Hall,”’ 
the name of Fanny Fern’s new novel. In this 
connection, the following prediction by Dr. John 
S. Ilart, which occurs at the close of a biograph- 
ical sketch of this authoress, in his ‘‘ Female 
Prose Writers of America,’ will probably be 
read with interest :— 

‘Fanny Fern’s past success, and her constant, 
natural and healthful improvement up to the 
present time, warrant us in predicting for her a 
still more brilliant future. We think she pos- 
sesses all the necessary elements of a great nov- 
elist. Her narrative and descriptive powers are 
of the highest order; her wit and humor are of 
the most brilliant and irresistible quality; her 
religious faith, her sympathy with the poor and 
weak, her intuitive insight into human charac- 
ter, and her subtle perceptions of the inmost 
workings of the soul, are certainly greater than | 
those of most of the successtul novelists of the’ 
age; while her constructiveness, as the Boston 
Post says, ‘is so large and active that her arti- 
cles, as they grow, take form naturally like a 
flower.’ Now, should these qualities be brought 
to bear upon the writing of a continuous story, 
we think the result would be the production of 
a book, which in artistic merit would far sur- 
pass anything this author has yet written, and 
exceed in popularity all her other works. What 
direction Fanny Fern’s genius will hereafter take, 
is probably only known to herself; but the pub- 
lic await the developments of her future lite: 
career with deep interest and hopeful anticipa- 
tions.” 


Buiackwoop's Epinsurcu Magazine. From 





Messrs. L. Scott & Co., 79 Fulton st., N. Y., 
we have the reprint of the October number of, 
this work. Not the least interesting article in 
this number will be found the one entitled 
**Records uf the Past—Nineveh and Babylon,”’ 
while ‘‘Civilization—the Census,’’ ‘Speculators 
among the Stars,’’ and ‘‘ Spanish Politics and 
Cuban Perils,’’ are alike instructive and enter- 
taining. This work is furnished at $3 per year. 

‘Tuincs as THEY ARE IN America. We have 
received acopy of the cheap edition of this 
work, from the publisher, P. D. Orvis, Sun 
buildings, New York. The author is William 
Chambers, Esq., of Edinburgh, editor of Cham- 
bers’ Journal. As the views and impressions of 
an educated and impartial writer, this work will 
be interesting to the American reader. It is 
well written, and gives very good descriptions of 
the places visited by the author while in this 
country, and it is free from that spirit of mis- 
representation which has seemed to actuate 
some other writers upon this country and its 
institutions. 

Brioowriety Acapewy. We have received the 
catalogue of this school, which shows an at- 
tendance for the past year of 134 students—58 
gentlemen and 76 ladies. C. W. Lander, A.B., 
is the Principal. The course of study is thorough, 
and offers many advantages to the students. 
The typographical execution of the catalogue 
is neat, .nd does much credit to the printers, 
Brainer:! & Downes, of Skowhegan. 


Litcuriz.p Acapewy. We have received a 
catalogue of this institution for 1854. It appears 
to be in a very flourishing condition. There 
have been in attendance during the year, 124 
pupils. The board of instructors consists of 
N. P. Baker, A. B., Principal and teacher of 
Latin, Greek, and the natural sciences; Miss 
Angeletta Wilson, Preceptress and teacher of 
French, Painting and Drawing; Rev. Benj. 
Smith, A. M., Lecturer on Chemistry and Nat- 
ural Plilosophy ; L. C. Newell, teacher of pen- 
manshi;; II. Purinton, assistant in mathemat- 
ics ; Miss Frances A. Merrow, teacher of music. 


A TERRIBLE SCENE. 

We presume our readers can hardly form any 
idea of the terrible scenes that were witnessed 
at the late wreck of the New Era. No one can 
but those who were there, and they will never 
forget. After the remainder of the passengers 
had been rescued from the wreck, the reporter 
of the N. Y. Tribune went on board, and he 
thus describes the sight that there met his eyes: 

‘-Capt. Bowne having kindly invited us to go 
on board with him, we took a seat in the surf- 
boat, and were soon rowed through the breakers 
and along side the ship's quarter. Watching 
an opportunity, as aspent wave receded, we 
leaped into the mizen rigging. Such a spectacle 
as the decks of the New Era then presented we 
hope never to be called to witness again. The 
forecastle was beaten in, and the top of the 

p-cabin on the larboard side had a large 
Pole in it that the waves had made. The deck 
had been swept of everything. The frames of 
the bulwarks stood above the waves, like the 
fleshless ribs of a leviathan, while protruding 
through them were the bodies of men, women 





and children, all of them naked, or but partially | P°®°° 


covered with the clothes they had on when 
asleep in their berths. 

But the most awful sight of all was directly 
below our feet. There, between the side of the 
poop-cabin and the mizzen chains, about a score 
of corpses, all stark, stiff and cold, lay in every 
conceivable attitude of agony, maimed, crushed 
and bruised, with eyes washed from their sock- 
ets, with teeth set like vices, and every feature 
fearfully convulsed ; there, promiscuously hea 
ed together, were old men whose race had nearly 
run; young maidens, just blooming into woman- 
hood, and babes whose lives were measured but 
by weeks. Every age and sex had its represent- 
ative here, and told in ghastly types how much 
humanity may suffer. The bluod had frozen 
into blackness under their finger nails, and with 
the half-clenched hand, showed how strong had 
been the grip upon the rigging—how long and 
fierce the strife for life;—a contest in which 
they did not yield until the bleak blast had 
frozen their hearts’ blood, and their unconscious 
hands had loosened their 
went out in the dark night—swallowed up be- 
neath the seething waves that burst madly over 
the ship.” 


Avevsta Lyceum. According to previous 
notice the opening lecture of the present season 
was delivered on Wednesday evening last, by 
Rev. Rollin H. Neale, of Boston. 
“The Natural in Human Character.’’"—The 
Journal has the following notice of it :— 


‘The lecture was at once instructive and 
highly entertaining ; the subject was treated in 
a iF ht and pleasant, rather than serious style, 
tho’ lacking nothing in decorous 
illustrated 
new, were so apt and so well told as to have 
the freshness of originals. 





tion of naturalness.’’ 


WRECK OF THE NEW ERA. 
In our last we had merely time for a brief 


notice of this dreadful shipwreck, having receiv- 
ed but few particulars. We have since received 
the full accounts, from which we select the fol- 
lowing items of interest. 

Charles H. Griffin, of Brunswick, Me., a lad 
17 or 18 years of age, one of the seamen, who 
stood by his ship to the last, gives an account 
of the disaster, which is termed by the Boston 
Journal as ‘‘the most complete, straightforward 
statement we have seen.’’ We copy it entire :— 


“She sprang a leak a week or so before she 
went ashore, and we were compelled to keep 
both pumps going night and day. For three 
days previous to our going ashore, we had thick 
and heavy weather, in fact during the whole 
passage we encountered violent head winds. We 
took soundings at 4 o’clock on Monday morning 
and found seventeen fathoms of water ; again at 
5, when we were in fifteen fathoms of water. 
At 54 we had shoaled to eleven fathoms. We 
reported the result of our sounding to the cap- 
tain, and the second mate came forward and 
told the watch, that from the sand on the lead, 
we must be near the Jersey shore, and that we 
must keep a good look out for land. Two men 
were placed on the lookout, but the fog was so 
dense that no object could be discerned more 
than half a length ahead. About ten minutes 
after she struck, while going at a rate of six or 
seven knots per hour, under close reefed top- 
sails, main topmast staysail, fore topmast stay- 
sail, main spencer and spanker. 

About 3 o'clock in the morning we had made 
more sail than we had previously been carryin 
—had it not been for this we probably shoul 
not have been wrecked. Immediately after we 
grounded, the captain came on deck and gave 
orders to brace around the yards, which was 
done, and an effort made to back her off. After 
several ineffectual attempts we found this im- 

ible, as every sea was driving her on the 
Peach, orders were then given to clear away the 
boats. The first boat was manned by the first 
and second officers and three of the crew, and 
started for the shore with a line, but in conse- 
quence of the line being too short they did not 
succeed in getting it ashore, as they were com- 
pelled to let it go, although the boat reached 
the beach. The second boat was then lowered 
and manned for the purpose of trying to get 
another line on shore, bat the line became en- 
tangled on board the ship, and the boat was 
obliged to let it go also. Our last boat (the 
long boat) was cleared away and got over the 
side, to renew the attempt to get a rope on the 
beach. The boat was large enough to carry 
about 25 or 30 persons; five or six of the crew 
got into her to bale her out. 

At this time the captain was in the mizzen 
rigging, on the starboard side, and gave us 
orders about the boat. Six of the crew were in 
her bailing, when a sea struck her, and her 
painter parted. She was carried away from the 
ship, and those who were in her were obliged to 
make for the shore. The ship's surgeon, Dr. 
Papenhusen, attempted to get into her by lower- 
ing himself on a line, but was too late, and the 
sea washed him off, and he was drowned. The 
captain then descended to the rigging, and came 
forward on the jibboom. Eight or ten of the 
passengers in attempting to follow him, were 
carried overboard by the waves. When the 
ship struck she swung around broadside to the 
beach, her head to the south; the sea broke 
over her fore and aft, in less than an hour she 
filled and sank. When the ship struck, the 

assengers were all between decks, in their 
rths, with the exception of twelve who were 
taking their turn at the pumps. The sea broke 
over us and rushed into the between decks, 
drowning many of the women in their berths. 

Those who eould do so rushed upon deck, 
many of them in a state of nudity, and ran 
about the deck, shrieking in the most painful 
tones. The houses on deck, the top of the 
poop cabin, and every place of shelter, were 
crowded with them. In the forward house were 
some fifteen or twenty persons, mostly women. 
These were carried overboard, together with the 
house in which they sought refuge, by a tre- 
mendous sea that nearly cleared our decks. As 


many persons as were able ascended the stur- 


board rigging, and clung to it for safety from 
the great sea that dashed over us. The captain 
told the people to remain quiet, and they would 


all get ashore ; but they heeded him not, but 
kept crying for assistance. The captain shouted 
at the top of his voice for help from the shore. 
The poor people on board were being continual- 
ly swept off into the sea. The whole of the 
rigging on the starboard side was filled with 
them, probably to the number of 200 souls. 
After several ineffectual attempts, the people 
on shore succeeded in firing a shot over us, and 
sending a line across our fore royal stay, and a 


man on the end of the flying jibboom caught it. 
The captain m&de it fast by the fore stay, and 
all of us hauled the life boat from the shore to 
the ship. The captain got into the fore chains, 
and was followed by a part of the crew. The 
boat having capsized several times in coming to 
us, was full of water, and the captain ordered 
some of the crew to bail her out. As soon as 
they got in he jumped overboard, and scrambled 
into the boat, leaving five of the crew and his 
ngers on As soon as he got into 

the boat he cried out to the people on the beach 
to haul him on shore. When the passengers 
saw the captain leaving his ship, ten or twelve 
of them jumped overboard, and four of them 
t into the boat—the remainder were drowned. 


p, when their lives 


vity. He 
yy anecdotes which if not always 


Mr. Neale’s practice 
fully exemplified his theory, his whole manner 
being devoid of affectation and the very perfec- 


The coast people hauled the boat towards the 
shore, but she capsized three times in going, 
and only the captain, three of the crew and one 
of the passengers got ashore in safety—the re- 
mainder were drowned. On her way to the 
shore the line connecting the shore and the ship 
parted, and we were again left to despair. The 
people on shore again fired lines to us, but only 
one, the last, was successful; this caught on 
the foretopsail brace, but beyond our reach. 

By this time it was nearly dark, and the peo- 
ple had exausted all their shot, while the sea 
was running so high that they could do nothing 
for us with their boats. The few members of 
the crew remaining on board (five of us) lashed 
ourselves on the jibboom. About 10 o’clock on 
Monday night, a boat from a steamboat came to 
us, within hailing distance, and asked us how 
we got along. I replied that we should do very 
well till morning if the ship held together, but [ 
did not think she would last so long. The ca 
tain of the boat told us to hold on and he would 
soon be off to us with a life boat and assistance. 
We got a line ready for lowering ourselves into 
the boat, and he returned in about half an hour 
and hailed us again to know how we were. We 


Subject—| asked him to come along and take us in, but he 


waited for fifteen minutes and found it impossi- 
ble to come, as the sea was so boisterous. About 
8 o’clock a fire was made up on the shore and 
kept burning all night, and persons stood by it 
during the darkness. The poor people on board 
were crying and groaning all night, but no 
earthly assistance could then be afforded to an 
of us. About 12 o'clock the sea began to brea 
over our place of shelter on the boom, and we 
got up on to the forestay and into the foretop. 
All this time the deck was strewn with dead 
bodies which the sea washed to and fro against 
the frames and bulwarks and the rolling spars 


The next lecture will be given on Friday| and rubbish, and mangled terribly. A cold 
evening next, 24th inst., by Rev. R. C. Water-| westerly wind arose about 8 o’clock on Monday 


ston, of Boston. 
Goop Pens. 





evening; the night was very bleak, the blast 
piercingly cold, and many of the emigrants, be- 


We bave received a box of fine} numed and frozen, lost their hold and dropped 


pens, called ‘‘Simonton’s Bank Pen,” from E. from the shrouds into the sea and were drowned. 


B. Simonton, 177 Middle St., Portland. They 


are excellent pens, and great helps to an Editor. 


We can confidently recommend them to any one| too awful for farther detail. 


in want of a good pen. 


Revive. The ‘‘Brunswick Telegraph,”’ after 
@ suspension of some three months, comes to us 
again looking as fresh and natural as ever. 
The Telegraph is avery good paper for local 
news, and is ably conducted. The people of 
Brunswick and vicinity should give it a good 
support. Published by Waldron & Fowler, at 
$1,50 per annum, in advance. 


Sweet anp Sour Appies. We have received 
specimens of singular apples raised in the or- 
chard of Jas. Sinclair, of Monmouth. The ap- 
ple is uf good size, ribbed somewhat. A streak 
in the indentations of the ribs has a decidedly 
sweet taste, while the rest of the apple is sour. 








Others, exhausted, hung by their legs in the 
rigging, too feeble to longer maintain their hold, 
and so perish from suffocation. The scene was 
Thank God, how- 
ever, after suff:ring from cold, hunger, and the 
buffetings of the waves for 26 hours, amid hor- 





How is this? 


rors at which the soul sickens, we were saved. 
By 7 o'clock on Tuesday the sea had fallen con- 
siderably, and three surf boats put off from the 
shore to our assistance. Through caution and 
close watching of the rolling waves, they saved 
all that were on board alive (with the exception 
of four or five who were drowned in jumping 
after the boats when they were on their way 
back to the shore full of people.) All were 
saved before eight o’cleock on Toeeday morning. 
Of the many who were washed overboard by the 
sea, only one woman was saved. She got ashore 
some two miles below the ship, in a state of 
nudity, having been preserved by clinging to a 
ent of the wreck.”’ 
he New Era had three boats, one large one, 


and two of smaller size, and, within six hours 
after the ship struck, all three managed to reach 








the shore, carrying a majority of the officers and 
crew, and leaving no one on board capable of 
assisting or directing the poor, forsuken passen- 
gers. 
In the list of seamen saved, says the Boston 
Journal, we notice the names of Joseph Perry 
of Phipsburg, Me., John Stacy of Bath,—(this 
lad staid by the ship until the passengers were 
saved,)—James Turner of Bath, John Mason of 
Boston, John Merrill, of Orwell, Vt., Elisha C. 
Goodrich of Lebanon, Me., Charles H. Griffin of 
Brunswick, Me., and Geo. A. Drew (steward) 
of Boston. 

Great credit is due the people residing near the 
scene of the wreck, who did everything in their 
power for the comfort of the sufferers. 

The New Era was a new vessel, of about 1200 
tons, and this was her first trip. She left Bre- 
merhaven on the 28th of September, with up- 
wards of 400 souls on board, of whom 39 died 
on the passage. The whole number saved, in- 
cluding the captain and those of the crew that 
escaped, amounts to 162, making the total loss 
about 250. 

There was insurance on the vessel to the 
amount of $80,000, about $60,000 of which is 
in Boston, the New England office having $15,- 
000, the Washington, Tremont, Triton and 
Alliance $10,000 each, and the Equitable $5000. 
The remaining $20,000 is insured in Bath and 
Providence. The Bath Tribune understands 
there is a further insurance of $10,000 on her 
cargo. 

Several of the passengers have published 
statements, in which #re some serious charges 
against the officers of the ship of ill treatment 
previous to the disaster. The following is a 
specimen :— 

‘*My fellow passengers came from all parts of 
Germany ; they were, in part, composed of farm- 
ers, or persons employed in the country, and 
mechanics, and others residing in cities; forty- 
two died during the passage; I cannot give a 
name to the disease of which they were vic- 
tims ; I only know that, generally, they sick- 
ened at nightfall, and were cold before morning : 
those who died were, in every instance, young 
men from the rural districts, who were, on their 
arrival on ship board, full of life and vigor; 
those unfortunates had been exhausted by want 
of proper food and fresh water—many of them 
having been reduced to drink of the water of 
sea; there was a scarcity of provisions, and 
those which were given us were of very bad 
quality, and not half cooked; we were com- 
— to hire cooks from among the passengers 

or ourselves ; that there was no sickness among 

the women and children must be ascribed to the 
fact that they preserved the tea and coffee given 
them to use sparingly atthe intervals which 
nature compelled ; it was—so they told me— 
the fault of the first mate that we did not re- 
ceive sufficient provisions ; the conduct of the 
doctor towards those sick persons under his 
charge was characterized by extreme brutality : 
it was, in fact, a voyage full of misery, of sick- 
ness and want, and, at a later period, of danger 
and death.” 

This is a most serious charge against the 
officers—and we also see Capt. Henry charged 
with cowardice in deserting the wreck soon after 
she struck. A letter from a resident near the 
scene of the wreck also makes the following 
reflection on the Captain :— 

‘**The Government wrecking apparatus was 
used, and finally succeeded in throwing a line 
over the ship, but the captain instead of mak- 
ing a proper use of it, fastened it to the life 
boat and was drawn to the shore.”’ 

If these charges be false, and, for the sake of 
our common humanity, we hope they are, the 
truth will make itself known. 

The latest news frem the wreck states that 
the wreckers are of the opinion that they will 
be able to get the trunks and other personal 
property of the passengers from the vessel. 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

The Trustees and Corresponding Secretaries of 
the County Ag. Societies that have not yet fur- 
nished their reports, statements and transactions 
to the State for 1853, are requested to forward 
them as soon as possible to the subscriber at 
the Maine Farmer Office. The volume of trans- 
actions of Agricultural Societies for 1853 is now 
in course of publication, and it is desirable that 
every Society in the State should be fully report- 
ed as the law contemplates. 

E. Howes, Sec. Board of Agriculture. 


Tuankscivinc. In addition to the States| 
already mentioned as having appointed a day 
for this festival, it will be observed in Georgia, 
South Carolina, and California on the 23d inst. 
We also notice the 23d has been set apart by 
the Mayor of Charleston, S.C., as a day of 
Thanksgiving and prayer, probably in advance 
of the State proclamation. Virginia, also, 
seems likely to have a Thanksgiving, this year, 
according to the following item which we clip 
from an exchange :— 

It is understood that Thursday the 23d inst., 
will be observed in Washington and Alexandria, 
as a day of thanksgiving and prayer. It has 
never been the custom in Virginia for the Gov- 
ernor to proclaim a day of thanksgiving and 
prayer. The strict constructionists consider it 
a mingling of Church and State matters, and 
not authorized either by the Constitution or the 
Resolutions of 98-9. But the churches gen- 
erally regulate such things, and some have 
already fixed on Thursday, the 23d, which will 
be pretty generally observed in the Old Com- 
monwealth.”’ 








Avevusta House Re-orsnep. It gives us pleas- 
ure to state that this spacious and convenient 
House is now thoroughly and faithfully refitted, 
and that its enterprising proprietor will open it 
for the travelling community this day, (23d.) 
It now contains one hundred and five rooms, all 
well arranged and well furnished, and is one of 
the best houses in New England. Maj. Baker 
is extensively known as the late active and gen- 
tlemanly landlord of the Stanley House, and his 
guests will find that he will entertain them with 
superior fare and accommodations, while they 
remain under his care. 


Launcuep. On Tuesday of last week a fine 
ship, named the ‘‘Sisrt,’’ John Nash master 
builder, was launched from the yard of C. A. 
Lambard, Esq., on the east side. Her dimen- 
sions are as follows :—length 150 feet, breadth 
31 feet, depth 224 feet, with a swell of 15 inches 
on aside. She registers about 700 tons, and is, 
we think, the largest vessel ever launched here. 
She is owned principally by Mr. Lambard, and 
will be commanded by Capt. Jenkins of Boston. 
Owing to the breaking of the warp when she 
was launched, she got aground on a sand bar, 
but was got off at the next tide, having suffered 
but little injury. 





Tae Nicaracua Ling To Cauirornta. The 
number of steamers on this route have recently 
been increased, carriages put on the land travel, 
and new boats added on the river and lake, 
making it now the safest, surest and most com- 
fortable, as well as the shortest and healthiest 
route toSan Francisco. The time of the steamers 
leaving has recently been changed to the 12th 
and 27th of each month. F.S. Saxton is the 
Boston Agent. t 


Dancoerovus Sickngss or 4N M. C. Evecr. We 
are sorry to state that serious fears are enter- 
tained for the life of Hon. Ebenezer Knowlton, 
of Montville, Member of Congress elect, from 
the third District. He has been sick for some 
time, and was thought to be getting better, but 
the last Belfast Free Press states that he is dan- 








gerously sick—having had a relapse. 


FALSE MARRIAGE NOTICES. 

Some six or seven weeks since we re- 
ceived a letter containing the notice of four 
marriages, in a neighboring town, giving the 
name of the officiating minister, &c., in due 
form, and supposing it all right, we published 
it. But last week we were visited by one of 
the parties reported married, who assured us 
that the whole thing was a hoax, and that no 
one of the four couples had been married.— 
This isno matter for joking, and if a person 
suppose that the duping of an editor in that 
manner be a proof of wit, that person is most 
egregiously mistaken, and shows a lack of brains 
that would do infinite discredit to that proverbi- 
ally stupid animal, the donkey, besides laying 
himself liable to a suit for slander. 

In this case, the letter from which we copied 
the marriages was unfortunately mislaid, or 
some clue to the libeller might have been ob- 
tained from that. We hope he will be detected, 
and if the law has no punishment for him, that 
he may at least be visited by the contempt of 
the community. 

To secure ourselves from imposition, in future, 
we must make ita sine qua non that all marriage 
notices have some responsible name signed to 
them, for want of which we shall refuse them 
publication. 





Keer your Cart Bopres pown. We very of- 
ten have to record the death of children by being 
crushed by cart bodies falling on to them. 

A farmer wishes to take off the body of his 
cart and use the wheels separately—so he lifts 
the body up on its hind end, puts a brace against 
it standing, in order that he may back his wheels 
up against it when he wishes to put it on—drop 
it down again, and thus restore it easily. Chil- 
dren come along and find it a pretty thing to get 
into the lea or shade of it, and by pressing 
against it knock away the brace—down comes 
the cart on to them and kills them, of course. 
We never see a cart body set up in this way, 
but we consider it a ‘figure of four trap” to 
kill children. Read this from the Boston Tray- 
eller, of Monday :— 

‘*We learn from Northboro’, that the eldest 
son of Charles A. Rice, of Rice & Co.'s Express, 
ahout six o— of age, whilst playing in the vi- 
cinity of H. N. Maynard's wheel-wright’s shop, 
on Saturday last, was shockingly crushed by 
the fulling of a cart body upon him, which had 
been carelessly left standing upon the end, with- 
out any support. He was so disfigured as to be 


recognized only by his clothes, and this morning 
was not expected to survive.”’ 





Have Your Tzeru 1x Goop Orper. We would 
refer our readers in Winthrop and vicinity to 
the advertisement of Dr. J. B. Fillebrown, whose 
success hitherto in all of his dental operations 
affords the best of guaranty that he will put 
such teeth as you now have in good order, or 
supply you with new unachable ones of the best 
quality, where you have lost the natural ones. 





New Parents. We note the following new 
patents among those issued for the week ending 
the 14th inst : 


Improved lamp capsp—Wm. Bell, Boston, Ms. 
Improved device for adjusting mill saws—Thos. 
M. Chapman, Oldtown, Me. Improved method 
of adjusting vessels upon the keel blocks of dry, 
sectional or railway docks—Horace J. Crandall, 
East Boston, Mass. Improvement in looms for 
weaving figured fabrics—Geo. Crompton, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Improvement in sewing machines 
—Daniel Harris, Boston, Mass., assignor to 
John P. Bowker, Jr., of same place. Improve- 
ment in the method of engaging and disengaging 
self acting car brakes—Geo. T. Leach, Boston, 
Mass. Shingle machine—Wnm. Stoddard, Low- 
ell, Mass. Improvement in rollers for pattern 
chairs for looms—Geo. Thompson and Merrill 
A. Furbush, Worcester, Mass. 





Buarp or Acricutture. The North Franklin 
Agricultural Society have elected Col. B. F. 


| Eastman to represent them in the Board of Ag- 


ritulture. As the time for the assembling of 
the Board is drawing near, we hope the Secreta- 
ries of those Societies whose choice has not yet 
been published will forward us the means of 
making out a complete list of the members elect 
of this body. 





GATHERED NEWS FRAGMENTS, &c. 
Recruiting in England. The war appears to 


| have so roused the old martial spirit in England 


that recruits are obtained in great numbers, with- 
out the least difficulty. A recruiting sergeant 
receives lls. for every man passing medical ex- 
amination, and such is the readiness with which 
men join, that one recruiting officer alone made 
£55 within three days. The war enthusiasm is 
said to be even greater in Ireland than in Eng- 
land. 

Grizzly Bears. The grizzly bears are said to 
be very troublesome the present season, in some 
parts of California. They come down from the 
mountains to feed upon the wild grapes near the 
water courses, and for the purpose of varying 
their diet often carry off without ceremony a pig 
or two from the domain of the miners. One 
gentleman, a Mr. Farrington of Shasta Valley, 
caught no less than six of the grizzly monsters in 
a steel trap which he had set near his saw mill, 
three or four miles from Shasta City. 

An Impudent Robber. The Detroit Advertiser 
says that on Thursday last a rough looking 
character walked into a prominent clothing store 
in Detroit, remarking that he wished to look 
round and see where the best goods were, as he 
intended to break in there that night and help 
himeelf. The clerks laughed, and allowed him 
to look as much ashe wihed. When night 
came, sure enough the store was broken into, the 
cashier's draw robbed of $150 in cash, and $700 
worth of nice clothing carried away. Nothing 
has since been heard of the rascal. 


Struck by Lightning. A gentleman informs 
the Norfolk Beacon, that soon after the late 
thunder storm, he went out in the woods near 
his house in Nansemond, and while examining a 
tree that had been struck by the lightning, dis- 
covered a flock of partridges, ten in number, dead 
at its foot. The breast of each one was bare of 
feathers, which was the only sign the lightning 
had left. Two others belonging to the flock his 
dog caught ; they were crippled. 

Serious loss for an Artist. The roof of Clark 
Mills’ furnace, at Washington, where he was 
engaged on his statues of Washington and Jack- 
son, caught fire on Saturday. The building was 
destroyed, together with the model of the statue 
of Jackson. ‘The loss is heavy, and there is no 
insurance. 

The Guano Trade. There sailed from the 
Chincha Islands, during the month ending Sep- 
tember 30, 45 vessels (all guano laden,) register- 
ing 25,173 tons. Of the above number 19 
vessels, 11,697 tons, sailed fur ports in Great 
Britain; 12 vessels, 8020 tons, sailed for ports in 
the United States ; 5 vessels, 2325 tons for ports 
in France and her colonies; 3 vessels, 816 tons, for 
ports in Holland ; 2 vessels, 676 tons, for ports 
in the Italian States ; and 4 vessels, 1640 tons, for 
ports in Spain. Eight of the above vessels, reg- 
istering 6,338 tons, were American. 

Recruiting for the Army. We understand, 
says the Washington Star, that five hundred 
recruits for the United States Army, were ob- 
tained during the month of October just passed 
—the offers of 1,288 being rejected from various 
causes. This result shows the capital working 
of the new army pay law, the description of men 
enlisted under it being much more satisfactory 
than heretofore. 





AL AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 





The Slave Trade in Brazil. The London 
Globe, as a striking illustration of the complete 
change of public opinion in Brazil on the subject 
of the slave trade, states that a slaver, hoisting 
the American colors, was recently driven by 
stress of weather into Itafus, a small fort at the 
entrance of the harbor of Rio Janeiro. 


of slaves for sale among the planters, but not a 


The 
captain landed and proceeded to offer his cargo 


LATEST NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA. 


The steamer Northern Light arrived at New 
York on Tuesday morning of last week. The 
passage from San Francisco to New York has 
been accomplished in the shortest time on record, 
20 days and 12 hours. Nothing of special in- 
terest had transpired in California since the 
sailing of the last steamer. 

Considerable excitement still exists in regard 


single slave could he dispose of ; and, instead Of | to the —__ frauds, and the apprehension of 


meeting with either succor or sympathy, he was | Smith Clar 


denounced by the inhabitants to the local authori- 
ties, and he was obliged to weigh anchor and 
depart with all speed for Cuba. 

The Late Canada Railway Accident. TheJury 
who have been investigating the circumstances 
of the collision on the Great Western Railway, 
near Chatham, Canada, by which fifty-two lives 
were lost, have returned a verdict that the ac- 
cident was the result of a violation of the rules of 
theroad. The Jury also found J. Kettlewell, the 
Engineer, and D. W. Twichell, the Conductor 
of the gravel train, guilty of manslaughter, and 
the former was arrested and committed to jail, 
bail being refused. . 

A Venerable Mininster. The Zion's Herald 
publishes a letter from Rev. George Fletcher, 
dated at Poplar, near London, in which the 
venerable man states that he isin the 108th 
year of his life. He adds that he is still able 
to preach, and is invited to do so by different de- 
nominations from all parts of England. 

Attempted Escape of a Murderer. The Irish 
murderer, Nicholas Beheehan, now confined in 
jail at Riverhead, (L. I.) awaiting his execution 
on the 15th of December next, attempted to 
escape, by setting the jail on fire, on Saturday 
11th inst. 

A Sad Accident. Cincinnati, Nov. 17. At 
New London, Butler county, yesterday, the 
tower of the new Congregational Church, in 
course of construction, fell on the workmen and 
others, killing Robt. Jones, N. Jones, James 
and John C. Jones, and wounded ten others, 
one or two of whom are supposed to be fatally 
injured. John C. Jones was a wealthy Welsh- 
man, and was generally known among his 
countrymen in this country. 

The Murder of Brewster at Berwick. The 
pants of Charles F. Brewster, the murdered man, 
have been found by AlonzoS Mason, Esq., Chief 
of Police of South Berwick, Me., at Brunswick, 
Vt., in the same house where William B. Smith 
was arrested for the murder of said Brewster. 
They were carried and left there by Smith, who 
is now in Alfred Jail, awaiting his trial at the 
January term of the Supreme Gourt. 

A Fatal Quarrel. Philadelphia, Nov. 17. A 
quarrel occurred last night, at the Naval Asylum, 
between two of the pensioners, one of whom, 
named Drussack, pushed another named Wm. 
C. Riggs, violently down, who, in falling, struck 
his head against the wall and died instantly 
from a concussion of the brain. Drussack was 
committed to prison. Heis 55 years of age. 


the late Mayor’s clerk, who wag 
charged with having unlawfully detained in his 
hands large sums, amounting to upwards of 
$300,000. The latter was in custody, and ex- 
aminations had taken place without any satifac- 
tory explanation as to much of the missing 
funds. Additional forgeries by Meigs had been 
discovered. Further inquiries have much re- 
duced the amount of actual cash taken away b 
Meigs. It probably does not exceed £50,000. 

| _ Mr. Hamilton Bowle, late City Treasurer, had 
also been arrested, charged with having fraud- 
| ulently taken away the books, papers and moneys 
| belonging to the Treaber, and in particular the 
/sum of $330,000 in city warrants, which re- 
| mained unaccounted for by him. The defence 
| was that the newly elected City Treasurer had 
|not complied with the requisites of the law, 
| hence the withholding. The case had not been 
| decided. 

Ex-President Walker of Sonora, who has been 
on trial at San Francisco, has been declared not 
guilty of fillibustering. In the Walker trial, 
as com pulso rocess could not be issued a- 
gainst Mr. Dillon, the French Consul, he was 
formally invited to attend asa witness, but he 
declined doing so. 

Efforts had been made by divers to recover the 
treasure in the Yankee Blade, but without suc- 
cess. The wreck had drifted ashore, leaving 
the engine on the bottom where the ship struck, 
in about eleven fathoms of water. 

The mines continue to yield to the satisfac- 
tion of the miners. 

As usual, there are numerous accounts of 
murders, outrages, &c., the most brutal of which 
occurred near Montery, where four Americans 
and three Mexicans, after having plundered and 
burned the house of a colored man, murdered 
his father, wife and child, and a Frenchman who 
lived with the family. 

A meeting of the passengers from the ill-fated 
Yankee Blade had been held, at which resolu- 
tions were adopted, that sheer negligence was 
the cause of the wreck, censuring Capt. Ran- 
dall fur so soon deserting the vessel, and the 
agents of the line for not forwarding the passen- 
gers to New York. A committee was appoint- 
| ed to receive subscriptions towards a gold watch 
| to be presented to Mr. Quinn, the third mate, 
| who was the last to leave the wreck, as an evi- 
dence of their appreciation of his conduct. 











| Hicuty Ivrortanr rrom tue Sanpwicn Is1- 
anps, The fullowing most important intelli- 
iene from the Sandwich Islands is from a per- 
| fectly reliable suurce, and may be depended upon. 
| By a recent private letter from Honolulu, we 
| learn that a messenger will leave that city very 
| soon for Washington with a treaty of annexa- 
| tion, which has been drawn up in proper form, 
| but not yet signed, as Judge Lee, who was di- 
| rected by our Government to witness the signa- 
\tures to tae instrament in question, has been 
| obliged to absent himself from Honolulu on ac- 
| count of ill health, and consequently bas not been 
lable as yet to attend to the duty delegated to 


Riggs was nearly 70 years old, and was one of | him. 


Decatur’s crew, and present at the burning of | 


the frigate Philadelphia, in the harbor of Tripoli. 
Large Girl. The editor of the Touchstone 


The treaty is to be signed by all the Chiefs, 
| and they are each to receive a pension which 
| ceases with the death of the recipient, with the 


exception of the pension to be paid to the King, 


saw in Wilton recently, a girl about 20 years of | which is to be transferred to Alexander, in case 


age, 6 feet 8 inches high, weighing about 376 
pounds. 

Stabbing in Lewiston. The Lewiston Advo- 
cate learns that a bit of a stabbing occurred in 
that village on the 14th. Joseph Clifford, in a fit 
of intoxication, stabbed a little boy, son of Rev. 
Mr. Nickerson, in the thigh. The blow was 
aimed at the boy's side; but in fending it off, 
he received the knife in the thigh. He is at 
present confined to the house, though the wouad 
is not serious. 

Arrrest of Arrison. William Arrison, the 
man who is supposed to have caused the death 
of Mr. and Mrs Allison in Cleveland, Ohio, by 
means of a torpedo box, had taken the name of 
Willis and was keeping a store in Muscatine 
when he was arrested. He denies the murder, 
but is guarded in his answers relative to the 
matter. 

Soldiers of 1812. The soldiers of the war of 
1812 held a meeting in Washington on Monday, 
to respond to the call for a national convention, 
to be held there on the 8th of January next, and 
appointed a committee of thirty-two, to make 
the necessary arrangements for that purpose. 
The object of the convention is to take measures 
to procure an increase of the pension rates. 





Tremenpovs Rain. During the last sixty 
hours it has rained almost incessantly, and part 
of the time in torrents. The freshet is about as 
high as any that has occurred for many years. 
Mills all hung up, and men busy in trying to 
save logs, wood, and other property from guing 
to sea. No mail from the west up to 10 o'clock 
to-day; and probably, difficulty in travel has 
been encountered, owing to the swollen state of 
the streams, and damage to bridges and culverts 
on the road. The freshet is now about as high 
asin the extraordinary rise of November last, 
and as we go to press, we are informed it con- 
tinues to rise rapidly, and that damage to mills 
and bridges on the river is anticipated. 

[Machias Union, 14th. 


Parnrct Accipent. On Wednesday last, a 
little lad about five years old, son of Mr. Joseph 
S. Drinkwater, while at play on the viaduct of 
the K. & P. Railroad, just below the village in 
Topsham, fell throgh it to the highway, a distance 
of about 16 feet, and striking on his hands, dis- 
located both wrists badly, besides suffering some 
bruises. The force of the fall was such as not 
only to displace the bones of the wrists, but 
those of the fore-arm were actually bent, and 
so remained until surgical aid was procured. 
The little sufferer is doing well however, and 
considering the circumstances, it may be deemed 
fortunate that the injury received was no worse. 

[Brunswick Telegraph. 


Buckrretp Brancu Rattroap. It is reported 
that this road will be opened to Hall’s Mills, 
four miles below Canton Point, sometime before 
January. Parties are now engaged on the su- 
perstructure of the bridges and on completing 
the station houses along the line. 

The little steamer built by F. O. J. Smith, 
last spring, is now in complete running order, 
and has made several trial trips. Early next 
Season she will commence her regular trips from 
Rumford Falls to Canton Point, connecting at 
the latter place with the railroad, which will by 
that time be completed. [Oxford Democrat. 











A Sreamer Surposep to ne Losr. Gazette 
Office, Rockland, Nov. 17. A passenger by 
steamer Rockland reports the arrival at Isle au 
Haut on Tuesday, 7th inst., of a screw steamer 
in distress,—pumps choked, six feet water in 
hold, and disabled in machinery. Temporary 
repairs were made, pumps cleared, &c., and on 
Friday, 10th, (the day previous to the severe 
gale) she sailed for Halifax to repair. Our in- 
formant, in view of her og disabled condi- 
tion, considers it impossible that she can out- 
lived the storm of Saturday. The steamer was 
purchased at Philadelphia to he ran between St. 
Johns and Harbor Grace, N. F. 

[Boston Journal. 





Spuriovs Lorrery Tickers. In one of the 
Police Courts of New —_ _* ae, hero 
Ricker, the keeper of a policy office, was ¢ 
with selling to as mba poe be Anna Leonard, 
three worthless bits of paper, for two cents each, 
purporting to be tickets for the Baltimore & Wil- 
mington lotteries. The woman had bought the 
supposed tickets in the full belief that she would 
draw a prize, and finding they had drawn noth- 
ing subsequently took two others, which were 
equally unfortunate. poy the examination 
she touchingly remarked to the Judge, ‘I have 
received no consideration for my money except 
the said little bits of white paper!’’ The prisoner 
was commi 


| he shall survive his majesty. It is understood 
| that the whole amount to be paid in pensions 
| will be somewhere from three to four hundred 
thousand dollars per annum. The property be- 
| longing to the present Government of the Isl- 
|ands is to be purchased outright by our Gov- 
‘ernment, fora fixed sum. The above items of 
\intelligence may be relied upon as correct, as 
they come from the highest authority. 
[Chronicle. 


| Scounpretism. We learn by Dana Goff, Esq , 
| Conductor on the Androscoggin Railroad, that 
on Tuesday morning last, as the train from Liv- 

ermore was nearing Leeds Centre, it encountered 
| and run over a cedar rail which had been placed 
| across the track by some scoundrel who meant to 
| have added one more to the recent frequent rail- 
| road disasters. One end of the rail was thrust 
under one side of the track, while the other end 
| rested upon the other side and was secured there 

by large stones piled against it. The ‘‘eow- 
| catcher,’ however, knocked the most of the 
| stones off the track, and the rail being soft wood, 
| the wheels of the engive crushed it, and passed 
| without being thrown off. It was before light 
|} in the morning, and had the rail been of hard 
| wood, the train must have been thrown from 

the track, and human life must have been sacri- 
| ficed. [Democratic Advocate. 


Navat Inretucence. On the 9th September, 
at 10 A. M., the U.S. sloop-of-war St. Louis, 
appeared in sight off Palermo, and after being 
boarded and receiving the news, filled away and 
proceeded to Naples. 

Letters received in this city, dated at Rio 
| Janeiro, Sept. 24, state that the U. S. steamer 
| Massachusetts, which sailed from Rio a few 
| days previous, having in tow the U. S. sloop-of- 
| war Decatur, both bound to the Pacific ocean, 
encountered a storm on the 22d, about two 
| o'clock, in which the steamer Mastachusetts was 
'dismasted. She lost her main and mizzen masts 
| clean with the deck. No lives were lost, though 
| several narrowly escaped. 

The Decatur was in sight when the storm com- 
menced, and in the same position to the storm 
as the steamer, and was not afterward seen. 
The steamer fired three guns, but had no answer 
from the Decatur, and it is feared that she has 
met with some accident. The steamer arrived 
24th at 8 o'clock, in quite a leaky condition— 
reported fifteen inches water per hour. 

[N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 





Arrairs at THE Navy-Yarp. Orders have 
just been received to prepare seer ggg ond sea 
the sloops-of-war Cyane and Saratoga. The for- 
mer has just been taken out of the dry dock, 
where she was thoroughly overhaled; she only 
requires rigging, and can be got ready for sea in 
less than a fortnight. The Saratoga will at once 
be taken into the dock and thorouguhly repaired; 
a month at least will be required to complete 
the work. Their destination is not known. 
Both are sloops of 22 guns. To carry on the 
work with all possible despateh, two hundred 
additional workmen have just been received into 
the yard, so that the number of mechanics em- 
ployed in the varions departments at present is 
upwards of nine hundred. Work upon the new 
frigate is being urged forward with vigor. It is 
believed that ere long orders will be received to 
fit out the ship Vermont. Capt. Walker, late 
of the Saratoga, has been ordered to the receiv- 
ing ship, in place of Capt. Long. The merchant 
ship Storm King is now in the dry dock under- 
going slight repairs. [Boston Chronicle. 


Tue Repetsion rx Mexico. Baltimore Nov. 17. 
The Southern mail, as late as due, has been re- 
ceived. New Orleans papérs of Saturday con- 
tain the details of the news brought by the 
steam ship Orizaba, from Vera Cruz, which differ 
totally from the Telegraphic accounts reviously 
forwarded, which were probably made up from 

Government rs. 
“ is now said Se battle had been fought 
near Guerro, and resulted in victory to the forces 
ot Alvarps, who routed the Government troops, 
killing 300 of them. Alvarez’s son was at the 
head of the guerilla forces, and captured a 
number of prisoners. 

Alvarez had issued an address, denouncing 
Santa Anna, the Dictator, and closing with the 
expression “Down with the Tyrant! Death to 
the Dictator!”’ 





Axtuony Burns. The Richmond Enquirer of 


ged | Monday says:—‘*It may be some gratification to 


Anthony's friends to learn that Anthony left 
here on Friday the 3d inst, in possession of 
David McDaniel, Esq., of Nash county, N.C., 
who purchased him for the Cyeng of putting 
him to work in a cotton field, or where duty 
calls.” The Boston Atlas su - that Mr. 

jel keeps a look out for his property, 
ee oe steal the slave and sell 
him over again if possible—for that he disposed 
of Anthony two or three times in Boston, and 
upon each occasion cheated the gentlemen with 
whens he contracted.” 
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THE MAINE FARMER: AN AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
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From the New York Tribune. 
THE ARCTIC’S CREW. 


Ye gallants of the Arctic—each tale we hear denotes, 

That ere the noble vessel sunk, ye bravely saved the 
boats; 

But, my hearties, did ye notice—there was surely 
time to wait— 

Can you tell us how tho gentle ones, and helpless, 
met their fate? 


There were infants, and fair maidens, left shivering 
on the deck, 

And mothers, with their cherished ones, close cling- 
ing to the wreck; 

The aged, too, and sick were there—0, tell us how it 
be— 

That all the helpless creatures were swallowed by the 
seat 


And did you not stay by them? reach forth no hand 
to save 

Those dear ones of the country from such a cruel 
grave? 

No! all were left to perish! and—ha, ye gallant few! 

The meanest other things alive I’d be, than such as 
you. 





The history of ocean hath many a gloomy page, 
Recording scenes of terror, from man’s and nature’s 


rage; 

But ye gallants of the Arctic, tell the blackest story 
yet; 

I wish no worse to you than life—and never to forget. 

A cry sweeps o’er the ocean, its anguish who can 
name? 

From other lands ’twill echo back in tones of lasting 
shame; 

Our noble ship was struck at noon, there were five 
hours to spare, 

Yet not a child or woman saved, of all who suffered 
there, 


Then man the yards, my hearties! raise every color 
high, 

Sound cannon, drums: and trumpets, till their music 
reach the sky; 

Cheers! for the gallant engineers, subordinates and 
crew, 

By all that floats! they saved the boats—what braver 
could they do? 





THE MOTHERLESS. 


God help and shield the motherless, 
The stricken, bleeding dove— 

For whom there gushes no rich fount, 
Of deep and deathless love! 

The saddest title grief confers— 
For who so lone as they, 

Upon whose path a mother’s love 
Sheds not its holiest ray. 

No gentle form above them bends 
To soothe the couch of pain— 

Nor voice so fond as hers essays 
To calm the feverish brain: 

Oh, other tongues may whisper love, 
In accents soft and mild; 

But none on earth so pure as that 
A mother bears her child. 

Judge kindly of the motherless— 
A weary lot is theirs, 

And oft the heart the gayest seems, 
A look of sorrow bears; 

No faithful voice directs their steps, 
Or bids them onward press, 

“And if they gang a kennin’ wrang,” 
God help the motherless! 

And when the sinful and the frail, 
The tempted and the tried, 

Unspotted one! shall cross thy path, 
Oh, spurn them not aside: 

Thou know’st not what thou had’st been 
With trials less— 

And when thy lips would vent reproach, 
Think, they were motherless! 

A blessing on the motherless, 
Where’er they dwell on earth, 

Within the home of childhood, 
Or at the stranger’s hearth! 

Blue be the sky above their heads, 
And bright the sun within, 

O God, protect the motherless, 
And keep them free from sin! 


Che Story-Celler. 


Translated from the French. 


A GAMBLER IN SPITE OF 
HIMSELF. 


Mons. de Medlitz was induced to visit Wies- 
baden, by the renown of its baths, which, ac- 
cording to some authorities, are excellent in 
cases of gout. Now do not figure to yourself 
Mons. de Medlitz as a gouty old subject; drag- 
ging out a miserable existence under the most 
wretched of all infirmities. Mons. de Medlitz 
counts as yet hardly thirty years, and hasa 
handsome face, a fine head of hair, is tall, well 
formed, vigorous, and good natured. He is not 
gouty, but he fears he will be; his grandfather 
was ; and according toa very general opinion, 
the gout transmits itself, passing by one genera- 
tion to the second. Mons. de Medlitz was fully 
persuaded of the correctness of this opinion. 
It was his only weakness ; and in vain had re- 
peated efforts been made to remove this deep 
and tormenting conviction from his mind ; but, 
on the other hand, he had faith in the virtues 
of the waters of Wiesbaden, and hoped, through 
their beneficial effects, to at least weaken and 
retard the attacks of this fearful legacy of his 
ancestors, if he should not succeed in avoiding 
them entirely. 

Never hada son of good parents less cause to 
be proud of his progenitors. His grandfather 
had left him the gout, and his father had left him 
another infirmity not less afflictive—poverty. 

Deprived of patrimony, Mons. de Medlitz, 
who had embraced military life, had nothing 
but his salary as an officer. He had arrived at 
the grade of Captain, but having no influential 
protectors, he could hardly think of rising 
higher, and all his ambition was necessarily 
bounded by his wish to retire some day with 
the title and pension of Major. His philosophy 
readily accommodated itself to an honorable 
mediocrity, and he never felt the pangs of poy- 
erty until he fell in love. 

Too proud and too sensitive to seek to en- 
rich himself by marriage, he had resolved to 
remain a bachelor, and it was assurédly the 
best he could do in his position; but his heart 
put to rout a project formed without consult- 
ing it. Mons. de Medlitz had met, the preced- 
ing winter, in a city where his regiment was 
stationed in garrison, a charming young lady 
who had inspired him with the most profound 
and tender sentiments. Unfortunately Madem- 
oiselle Mathilde de Neusdorf was the only 
daughter of a rich gentleman who, like many 
other fathers, wished to hear nothing of a poor 
son-in-law. The want of fortune was thusa 
double obstacle to the desires of the young 
officer, for which, on the one hand, Baron de 
Neusdorf repelled his aspirations, on the other 
his own feelings revolted against a sentiment 
which might have the appearance of a specu- 
lation. But without the resolution to struggle 
against a mutual passion, Mons. de Medlitz 
silenced his scruples, having found a method 

of shielding his sensitiveness by an arrange- 
ment which he proposed to the Baron. 

“It is not interest which guides me,” said 
he, ‘and I will prove it to you. If you will 
give me your daughter's hand, I will receive 
her without a dowry. As to your fortune, you 
are yet young, (the Baron is only forty-five,) 
you will enjoy ita long time, and you may 
leave it to your grandchildren. We will en- 
gage by contract to accept this substitution. 












intentions in this respect. She does not fear to 
share the mediocrity of my position, and she 
knows well that I will spare no effort to secure 
for her a better fortune. Since a military ca- 
reer in time of peace presents but few chances 
of advancement, I will quit it. I have by study 
gained some knowledge, which I may use with 
advantage, and which, I hope, will permit me 
to secure for my companion competency and 
comfort.”” 

The Baron heard unmoved the eloquent illus- 
trations with which our noble hero embroider- 
ed his theme, and then with icy coldness, re- 


‘All that is very romantic, but marriage is 
no romance. It is for me to think for my 
daughter. I will accept for her neither medi- 
ocrity nor the hazards of an uncertain fortune. 
I owe her iny dowry ; that dowry will be a hun- 
dred thousand florins, andI require that her 
husband shall have at least a fortune equal her 
own.”’ 

The want of wealth was not the only objec- 
tion to Mons. de Medlitz, in the eyes of the 
Baron. He had known the father of Mons. de 
Medlitz, and he feared the son might have in- 
herited the paternal vices; but the inquiries 
which he made completely re-assured him in 
this respect, the reports were all excellent ; the 
young man had always been remarkable for 
his exemplary conduct. Ifhe had only pos- 
sessed the requisite amount of money, Mons. 
de Medlitz would have been a complete model. 

There was, however, yet a wreck left floating 
from his patrimony, involving a sum of about 
fifty thousand florins, dependent upon the suc- 
cession of his grandfather, which was the sub- 
ject of a law suit; and having been placed in 
sequestration, had thus escaped the hands of 
his spend-thrift father. By an order of the 
court, in accordance with German jurispru- 
dence, and upon the request of the parties, the 
interest upon the amount in litigation had been 
set apart to defray the expenses of the proceed- 
ings ; which, hedged in with thorny difficulties, 
had lasted for fifteen years. But finally the 
affair was near its solution, and the Buron, 
guarding himself from making any positive en- 
gagement, gave Mons. de Medlitz some hope by 
saying : 

“Fifty thousand florins is only half the 
amount I have fixed upon ; but for all that, gain 
your suit, and we shall see.”’ 

Mons. de Medlitz had never founded much 
expectation on the result of the litigation. It 
had seemed to him difficult and almost impossi- 
ble that his rights should triumph over the 


his unscrupulous adversaries ; but these words 
of the Baron raised his courage, and he began 
to look at the subject with greater interest, and 
resolved to put forth every effort to secure suc- 
cess. The argument which he himself drew up 
to establish the equity of his cause was a chef 
d’euvre of logic, art and science. After hay- 
ing presented his argument in person to the 
judges, he availed himself of a leave of absence 
to visit the waters of Wiesbaden. The Baron 
and his daughter had left for his estates, at the 
commencement of the season; but at her de- 
parture, Mademviselle Neusdorf had led kim to 
hope that before its close she would prevail 
upon her father to come to Wiesbaden. 

Such were the details, collected by the curi- 
osity which Mons. de Medlitz had vividly ex- 
cited. The adventure which follows is the 
most interesting episode of the chronicles of 
Wiesbaden. Before entering into a recital of 
the action, it was necessary to introduce the 


hero. 

Although Mons. de Medlitz had already been 
three weeks in Wiesbaden, he had shown him- 
self very seldom. He had taken lodgings in a 
small, quiet house at the extremity of the city, 
far from the crowd and noise. He lived retired 
and unostentatiously in his retreat as became a 
man who feared the gout, who was in love, and 
whose position demanded economy. In the 
morning he took the waters; walking, reading, 
study, {!led up the remaining hours of the day. 
He never put his foot in the conversation saloon, 
nor in the gaming halls. He had a horror of 
gambling, and what had he to do at the reun- 
ions if Mademoiselle Neusdorf was not there? 
In the evening when the crowd flocked to the 
Kursaal, he went home, recommenced his read- 
ing or his unfinished work, and retired to bed 
early, so that he might rise early. 

The serenity of this solitary existence, full 
of sweet meditations and pleasant dreams of 
the future, was troubled by a fatal announce- 
ment. liis cause was decided. Mons. de Med- 
litz had lost. The decision was against him, 
and adjudged the fifty thousand franes to his 
opponent. It was, to him, a violent and pain- 
ful shock. His soul had centered on this hope ; 
he had nourished in his thoughts and in his 
heart an illusion which was now suddenly dis- 
sipated, and left him a prey to the most cruel 
perplexities. His ruin dated only from that 
day. The deplorable news gave him a fever. 
He passed the day plunged in the bitterness of 
his reflections, and in the evening he had ar- 
rived at a stage of complete discouragement. 
The Baron would peremptorily renew his re- 
fusal. The struggle against the obstinate de- 
termination of a father, who would think he 
failed in his duty if he permitted his daughter 
to marry a man absolutely without a large 
fortune. 

“Is it not horrible to be barred from happi- 
ness by the miserable consideration of money ? 
Fifty thousand florins! But how are they to 
be obtained, unless they should pour down 
from the skies? Ah, if some benevolent genii 
could bring them to me in the night, and 
them there, upon the table, while I slept.” 

Thus said Mons. de Medlitz, as he went to 


sleep. 

rs he woke the next morning, while the sad 
thoughts of the day before yet floated in his 
troubled spirit, and the vague and uncertain 
glance of his half opened eyes wandered oround 
his room, he thought he was the sport of an 
hallucination. Throwing off his drowsiness 
completely, he sat up in his bed, rubbed his 
eyes, and remained struck with stuperfaction, 
on finding he was really awake, that his eyes 
did not deceive him, and that what he saw was 
indeed real. 

Upon the round table, placed in the centre 
of his room, gleamed a heap of gold. Mons. 
de Medlitz rose, ran to the table: the gold 
which he touched was no chimera. He counted 
it ; the sum amounted to ten thousand florins. 

How did the gold get there? How could he 
account for this astonishing answer to the wishes 
he had formed the night before, when, on lying 
down to sleep, he had wished that some benevy- 
olent genii would realize for him the proverb, 
‘luck comes in sleep?’’ But little disposed to 
believe in the supernatural, Mons. de Medlitz 
rang; the servant of the house appeared. 

‘*Has any one been here to see me !”’ 

‘No, monsieur.”’ 

“But, certainly, some one has been in the 


‘‘ Are you sure?’’ 

“] will answer for it.” 

‘‘But, for all that, some person has entered 
my room while I slept.” 

**And who was it!’ 

“I do not know—I ask you.” 





Your daughter knows and approves of my 





“Have you, then, lost anything, sir!’’ 


specious subtleties and the skilful measures of| ¢d 








“On the contrary, the person who came 
wished me to doa service, so you may speak 
without fear. Perhaps it is you they employed 
to leave something in my room.” 

“I do not know what you mean, monsieur. 
No one has given me anything for you.” 

“Oh ! without doubt, they desired you to ba 
silent about it ; but if you tell all, no one will 
be hurt by it, and I will recompense you hand- 
somely. If you speak, I will give you double 
what they may have promised you to keep 
silence.”’ 

These interrogatories were yet further pro- 
longed ; but to all the questions, adroit insidi- 
ous, seductive, the servant invariably made the 
same answers—she had seen no one ; the house 
door had remained lecked. These avowals were 
made with an ingenious frankness and a tone of 
sincerity which could allow a sensible person no 
room for suspicion. 

Mons. de Medlitz, therefore remained com- 
pletely in the dark. There was no other lodger 
in the house but himself; he was the only occu- 
pant except the landlady, a paralytic old woman, 
and the servant. How did the gold get there? 
why was it placed there? who had brought it? 
It was a three-fold enigma. 

‘*Perhaps,”’ thought Mons. de Medlitz, ‘‘it is 
a case of conscience, arestitution.’”’ Tis father 
had lent a good deal of money which had never 
been repaid. But admitting this conjecture, it 
yet was unaccountable how the repentant debt- 
or could have managed to deposit the sum in 
his room so mysteriously, and besides, what rea- 
son could induce him to employ so much strata- 
gem, when there were a thousand easy and sim- 
ple methods by which he might have effected the 
restitution without revealing himself? 

‘The explanation will doubtless come of it- 
self,’’ said he, while puzzling his brains to no 
purpose. He could not sleep the night after, 
and two days passed without the discovery of 
even the slightest clue. The third day, on wak- 
ing, Mons. de Medlitz uttered a cry of surprise 
mingled with horror—the table was again cover- 
ed with pieces of gold! 

His first impulse was to go to the drawer in 
which he had locked up his first ten thousand 
florins, to see if he might not have taken them 
from his secretary the night before, and placed 
them himself on the table. But no; that gold 
was still in its place, and here was a second de- 
posit, larger than the first. Among the gold 
were some billets de banque, and the sum 
amounted to twelve thousand florins. 

We despair of portraying the stupefaction of 
Mons. de Medlitz—it can easily be comprehend- 


He had this time locked his door on the inside 
—could it have been opened with a false key? 
Mons. de Medlitz sent and had a bolt put upon 
the door ; he took the same precaution against 
the invasions of furtune which others take against 
thieves. 

Two days after, notwithstanding his locks and 
bolts, the tribute again appeared, and again it 
amounted to between ten and twelve thousand 
florins in gold and bills. 

The prodigy was inexplicable. No one could 
have entered by the door, for it was bolted ; nor 
down the chimney, for there was none, theroom 
being warmed, German fashion, by a stove. 
Mons. de Medlitz assured himself, by close scru- 
tiny, that neither the floor nor ceiling concealed 
any trap-door, and that no secret door existed 
in the thick walls. It was, therefore, impos- 
sible to enter except in a supernatural manner. 
There was in all this certainly sufficient to shake 
the soundest reason, and to upset the strongest 
mind in its healthiest condition. 

He went out very much agitated ; and wander- 
ed about the whole day, seeking in his own 
mind a solution of this mysterious problem. In 
his trouble, it seemed to him as if people noticed 
him, that he attracted attention, and that per- 
sons pointed him out and spoke low as they did 
so ; and he was several times tempted to accost 
those passing by and question them. He fear- 
ed at some moments he was losing his reason— 
if he had not already lost it. All the powers of 
his soul and mind struggled against the tumultu- 
ousand opposite impressions, sometimes gloomy, 
sometimes pleasant, which crowded upon him. 
There was nothing unpleasant in the occurrence 
itself; a secret hand enriched him—perhaps 
with a malicious object, said he to himself: but 
what hostile or perfidious object could any dis- 
cover in such rich gifts? 

**Yes,’’ said Mons. de Medlitz to himself, on 
returning home towards evening; “I will set 
myself right in this matter ; I will go and make 
my complaint to the chief of police, to morrow 
morning. How is it that I did not think of that 
before? The police will certainly be of assist- 
ance to me in unraveling this mystery.” 

He went to sleep, with this idea in his mind, 
and on waking, he saw that fortune had again 
visited him in his slumbers. 

While he was counting the pieces of gold, 
some one knocked at the door. ‘Here comes, 
perhaps,” said he, ‘‘ the explanation which I 
desire.”” He hastily threw acloth upon the 
table to hide the gold, and opened the door. 
The Baron de Neusdorf entered. 

‘‘What! is it you, Mons. de Baron, you at 
Wiesbaden ?”’ 

“I arrived yesterday. Did you not knowit?” 

‘*Believe me, if I had known it, I should have 
hastened to pay my respects to you.” 

Did you not see me, last evening !"’ 

‘Where, sir?” 

‘‘As you left the Kursaal between twelve and 
one o’clock.”’ 

“Met I came home at eight o'clock; and I 
regret very much that I did not go to the Kur- 
saal, not on account of the concert, which was 
given there last night, but because I would have 
had the pleasure of meeting you there.’’ 

“I was mistaken then. I was not quite sure 
it was you. The person I saw, convealed him- 
self in the shadows of the houses, and disap- 
peared with precipitation.” 

Mons. de Medlitz had no reason to suspect 
anything from the scrutinizing look, which the 
Baron fixed upon him. He only noticed with 
inquietude the severe and anxious air of his in- 
terlocutor. 

After a moment's silence, Mons. de Neusdorf 
continued in a dry tone : 

“Talso, sir, was ignorant yesterday, that you 
were at Wiesbaden. My daughter was informed 
of it, was she not? And that explains to me 
why my physician, who no doubt had an under- 
standing with her, ordered me to the waters. 
But I shall not lend myself to this arrangement 
any longer. My daughter was not to arrive 
under two days with her aunt, at whose house 
left her. Iam going to send them counter 
orders, and to depart myself. . Before quitting 
Wiesbaden, I wished to see you and to tell you, 
that you must renounce all hope, and that, if 
your regiment should be in garrison in our city 
the next winter, you will please not present 
yourself at my house, for you will not be re- 
ceived.’’ 

‘Ah! Monsieur, is it possible, that the loss 
of my law suit renders you so inexorable !”’ 

“That is not the matter in question. Had 
you gained the suit, it would have been the 
same 


‘And for what reason do you treat me in this 
manner ?”’ 

‘‘Permit me to be the one to ask a question— 
Will you tell me what you came to do at Wies- 
baden ?”’ 








Mons. de Medlitz showed some embarrassment. 
Tt was mortifying for him, to admit that he had 
such an infirmity as the gout, in perspective. 
And besides, his fears, if chimerical, might ex- 
pose him to ridicule. 

But, seeing the ironical smile which his trou- 
ble drew to the lips of the Baron, he replied 
with firmness. 

**Why should I not confess it? Iam come to 


bills. Chance treated bim with obstinate favor, 
and he pursued his advantages with admirable 
intrepidity. 

The exasperated Baron said to his friends— 

“There is a man who this morning declared 
to me, upon his honor, that he never played. To 
what abasement will such a passion reduce a 
man of spirit! Iam going to confound him” 
—and he approached Mons. de Medlitz, but 


Wiesbaden, because the waters are said to be| just as he was about to clap his hand upon the 


potent against the gout, which meances to 
afflict me.’’ 

“No foolish jesting, sir,” cried the Baron, 
frowning. ‘Am I a man tobe mocked! In 
one word I shall prove [ am not your dupe.”’ 

“Speak that word, I beseech you.” 

“Very well! I might have passed by your 
want of fortune ; but my daughter shall never 
marry a gambler.”’ 

“‘A gambler! me!” 

‘Yes, sir, I am sure of it, I know it, I have 
undoubted information, positive proofs.’’ 

“They are impostors and enemies who have 
caused these calumnious reports, upon my 
honor——” 

“Enough! You need not take an oath to 
which I can give no credit.” 

“You insult me, sir, exclaimed Mons. de 
Medlitz, growing pale—‘‘you abuse the position 
which disarms me towards you.” 

“Oh! do not let that restrain you; for, 
since I have sworn you never shall be my son- 
in-law, you may fight with me with all pro- 
priety.”” 

**No, Monsieur, I hope you will make mea 
better reparation, in acknowledging your errors 
and your injustice towards me.”’ 

“What assurance! But you forget that I 
can confound you in an instant by overwhelming 
proof.”’ 

‘*Produce it. I defy you.” 

The Baron, without rising from the fauteuil 
in which he was seated, stretched out his arm, 
and with the end of his cane, which he had in 
his hand, lifted the cloth that covered the gold 
upon the table. 

“What gold is that ?”’ 

“‘That—that gold-——,”” stammered Mons. de 
Medlitz. 

‘Really, for a man without fortune, you trav- 
el with a purse well garnished. What course 
do you take to furnish yourself with sums so 
considerable? Ab! you do not play?” 

*T do not, sir.”’ 

‘*You hid this money, and you had reason,” 
replied the Baron, severely. ‘If you did not 
get it by gambling, where did it come from *” 

“T do not know.” 

‘*What is that you say ?’’ 

You will not believe it, and yet nothing is 
more true. The gold is here, I know not how. 
On several occasions, in the morning, when 1 
awake, I have found upon my table, similar 
sums. I have not been able to discover or di- 
vine whence they came, who brings them, or 
how they get into my room.” 

“Ah! This is too much,” said the Baron, 
‘do you take me for an idiot? It is you who 
insult me; but I shall no longer listen to your 
senseless lies. Adieu, and may I have the plea- 
sure of never seeing you again.” 

And Mons. de Neusdorf departed, greatly en- 

raged. 
Mons. de Medlitz was struck with consterna- 
tion. Appearances were against him and the 
unaccountable riches, which had drawn upon 
him the unjust suspicions, against which he had 
vainly contended. ‘Yet it must be,”’ thought 
he ‘‘that trath will come to light and triumph.” 
But in the meantime the Baron would depart, 
and would prevent his daughter's coming to 
Wiesbaden. Mons. de Medlitz recollected that 
Mad'lle de Neusdorf had an aunt at Frankfort, 
named Mad. de Schoenbach. ‘It is there, doubt- 
less,” thought he, ‘‘that she has stopped, it is 
there I will find her, it is indispgpsable for me 
to see and speak with her.”’ 

Frankfort is but a short distance from Wies- 
baden ; it is but an hour anda half by the 
railroad, and thither went Mons. de Medlitz. 
He spent the whole day in running about and 
searching for Mad. de Schoenbach’s residence. 
At last he found that this lady occupied a house 
in the environs of the city; but that she had 
left a month previous fer Vienna. He returned 
to Wiesbaden late in the evening and entered 
his room, overcome with fatigue. 

Had he only known that Mad'lle de Neusdorf 
had arrived that very day! had he only known 
that she was at the conversation Hall waiting 
and looking for him! but he who carries news 
to lovers had whispered nothing to him about 
it. Mad'lle de Neusdorf having arrived sooner 
than she was expected, had found the Baron in 
a state of violent indignation. She received a 
broadside of the paternal wrath, but when the 
Baron had said all, she replied calmly and 
sweetly, and talked so well, with all the elo- 
quence of true feeling, and with that language 
of the heart, which is always impressive, that 
the Baron, without being precisely persuaded, 
was at least shaken in his conviction, and dis- 
posed to a farther inquiry. 

“He a gambler!” said she, “it is impossi- 
ble.”’ 

‘“‘But,”’ said the Baron, “the information I 
have received.” 

**Ts false.”’ 

‘The gold, which I saw upon the table.”’ 

‘That will be explained in a manner satisfac- 
tory to both of you.” 

“I hope so, but I do not believe it.’’ 

“You will be convinced of it after to-night— 
a@ secret voice tells me so.” 

In the evening while Mad'lle de Neusdorf 
was in the ball room, the Baron, who was walk- 
ing up and down the gaming saloon, chatting 
with some of his friends, stopped suddenly, 
and exclaimed, with a voice stifled with emo- 
tion— 
‘*What effrontery !”’ 

M. de Medlitz had just entered the saloon. 
He passed before Monsieur de Neusdorf, without 
appearing to perceive him, and went straight to 
the roulette table. 

There was a movement in the assembly. They 
made way for M. de Medlitz with that deference 
that is paid to great men, @ place was cleared 
for him—he sat down, drew from his pocket 
several rouleaux of gold, and commenced play- 
ing with the audacity and sang froid of a mas- 
Wr vhe Baron went to find his daughter ; he ssid 
nothing to her, but led her up to the table di- 
rectly in front of Mons. de Medlitz ; when she 
saw him she uttered a piercing cry, and fell 
fainting into the arms of her father. 

Such an incident would have produced some 
sensation in a ball room, but in a gaming saloon 
it was scarcely noticed by more than two or 
or three persons. The passion at work absorbed 
the attention of all; those not playing them- 
selves were occupied in watching the play of 
Mons. de Medlitz. 

It was a superb sight. His features were as 
immovable as the face of a statue ; the fixed- 
ness of his look had something frightful about 
it. One would have said there was nothing 
living or animated about him, except the right 
arm and the hand which, with a mechanical 
movement, laid down the gold of his stakes and 
gathered up his winnings from the bank. 
the Baron returned to the gaming saloon. Mons. 
de Medlits had before him a heap of gold and 


shoulder of the player, some one seized his arm. 
The Baron turned and recognized Dr. Ibell, 
one of the most celebrated physicians and the 
most renowned savant in all Germany. 

“Stop,” said the Doctor, ‘do not speak to 
that young man; do not interrupt hin—you 
will cause a misfurtune.”’ 

“Yes, I shall break up his vein,’’ said the 
Baron, bitterly. 

‘You will kill him.”’ 

**How sot”’ 

“I declare to you that a sudden awakening 
might be fatal. He sleeps; youdo not know 
it, you do not perceive it; but I do. You 
know I have made a study of somnambulism, 
and I have rarely seen so extraordinary a sub- 


ject.” 


The Doctor continued conversing in a low 
voice and explained to the Baron the character- 
istic signs which rendered evident the state of 
Mons. de Medlitz. This dissertation was inter- 
rupted by a rumor through the assembly—the 
bank was broken. Mons. de Medlitz gathered 
up his enormous gains, rose, passed before the 
Baron without seeing him, and left the Kursaal. 
The Doctor and the Baron followed him to his 
residence. He opened the door with his false 
key and shut it without noise. No light shone 
through his window when he entered his cham- 


ber. 

The next day Mons. de Medlitz, more stupe- 
fied than ever, had just counted sixty thousand 
florins which the preceding night had brought 
him, when the Doctor and Baron de Neusdorf 
presented themselves. 

“You will say again that I have been play- 
ing,”’ cried he, pointing, with a gesture of des- 
pair, to the table, covered with the spoils of the 
green cloth. 

“I will say so, because I have seen it ; but do 
not get angry,’”’ said the Baron. ‘‘We were 
both right, and I have come to make my excuses 
for charging you wrongfully. You have gam- 
bled without knowing it; you have gambled 
without being a gamester.’’ 

**Yes,”’ added the Doctor, ‘for all somnam- 
bulists perform actions for which they have no 
taste, and of which they would be perfectly in- 
capable if awake ;"’ and the Doctor explained to 
Mons. de Medlitz how he had labored under an 
attack of somnambulism. 

‘It is a malady which has existed but a short 
time with you, and which has nothing serious 
about it. Iam sure of speedily curing you, 
but possibly you would not wish it ; a speciality 
so productive, and of such great results, the 
second sight applied to gaming, you may be- 
come a millionare.”’ 

‘Ah ! Doctor,’’ exclaimed Mons. de Medlitz, 
“I give myself up to you—cure me.” 

‘All in good time,”’ exclaimed the Baron, 
pressing the hand of Mons. de Medlitz; ‘that 
reconciles me to you wholly.” 

“I have a horror of gambling,”’ said the in- 
voluntary gamester, ‘‘and I will go and restore 
to the bank all I have won—a hundred thousand 
florins.”” 

“Do nothing of the sort,” exclaimed the Ba- 
-ron ; **the bank would not take the money, be- 
cause they would not have returned to you any 
sum which you might have lost, when deprived 
of the free exercise of your will and reason. 
Have no scruple about it. Besides it is but a 
restitution. Your father lost there even more 
than you have gained. You do a great deal in| 
renouncing the advantages which you might 
yet gather there. Your delicacy may be set at 
rest. Keep the hundred thousand florins—they 
are fairly enough yours.” 

Mons. de Medlitz has left Wiesbaden with the 
Baron and Mad'lle Neusdorf. Dr. Ibell, having 
first furnished him with full prescriptions, an- 
swers for his cure; he has also re-assured him 
as to the threatened attack of the gout. 

The marriage of Mons. de Medlitz and Mad’lle 
de Neusdorf will shortly take place. 

Thus once more, and in a singular manner, 
the truest of all proverbs has been verified— 
**Luck comes while we sleep.” 





CHILDREN. 

Among all the grateful gifts of summer, none 
I think has been deeper and more various than 
the sight of the enjoyment of children. I do 
pity children inacity. There is no place for 
them. The streets are full of bad boys, that 
they must not play with, and the house of fur- 
niture that they must not touch. They are 
always in somebody’s way, or making a noise 
out of proper time—for the twenty-fifth hour of 
the day isthe only time when people think 
children should be noisy. There is no grass for 
their feet, no trees for climbing, no orchard or 
nut-laden trees for their enterprise. 

But here has been a troop of children, of three 
families, nine that may be called children, ( with- 
out offence to any sweet fifteen,) that have had 
the summer before them to disport themselves as 
they chose. There are no ugly boys to be 
watched, no dangerous places to fall from, no 
bulls or wicked hippogriffs to chase them. They 
are up and fledged by breakfast, and then they 
are off in uncircumscribed liberty till dinner. 
They may go to the barn, or to either of three 
orchards, or to either of two woods, or to either 
of two springs, or to grandma's, (who are the 
very genii of comfort and gingerbread to chil- 
dren.) They can build all manner of structures 
in wet sand, or paddle in the water, and even 
get their feet wet, their clothes dirty, or their 
pantaloons torn, without its being reckoned 
against them. They scuffle along the road to 
make a dust in the world, they chase the hens, 
hunt sly nests, build fires on the rocks in the 
pastures, and fire off Chinese crackers, until 
they are surfeited with noise; they can run, 
wade, halloo, stub their toes, lie down, climb, 
tumble down, with or without hurting them- 
selves, just as much as they please. They may 
climb in and out of wagons, sail chips in the 
water-trough at the barn, fire apples from the 
sharpened end of a limber stick, pick up baskets 
full of brilliant apples in competition with the 
hired men, proud of being ‘almost men.” 
Their hands, thank fortune, are never clean, 
their faces are tanned, their hair tangled within 
five minutes after combing, and a button is al- 
ways off somewhere. The day is a creation 
especially made for children. Our Noble has 
been at least equal to one hand one foot extra 
for frolic and mischief, to each of the urchins. 
But grandest of all joy, highest in the scale of 
rapture, the last thing talked of before sleep, 
and the first thing remembered in the morning, 
is the going for a-nutting. Oh! the hunting of 
little baskets, the irrepressible glee, as bags and 
big baskets, into which little ones are to disem- 
bogue, come forth! Then the departure, the 
father or uncle climbing the tree—oh ! high !— 
the shaking of limbs, the rattle of hundreds of 
chestnuts, which squirrels shall never see again, 
the eager picking up, the merry ohs! and the 
ouches! as nuts come plump down on their bare 
heads, the growing heap, the approaching din- 
ner by the brook, on leaves yellow as gold, and 








on sun-light yellower still, the mysterious bas- 





kets to be opened, the cold chicken, the bread 
slices—ah! me! one would love to be twenty 
boys, or a boy twenty times over, just to expe- 
rience the simple, genuine, full, unalloyed 
pleasure of children in a wood, with father and 
mother, ‘‘ a-nutting !”" 

[H. W. Beecher, in N. Y. Independent. 


PINNEO & CO., 


Importers and Jobbers of 
MILLINERY GOODS, 


Having removed to their New Store, 
No. 76 CHAMBERS ST., | gad west of Broadway,) 
ew York, 

Will keep constantly on hand a large and complete assort- 
ment of SILKS, RIBBONS, CRAPES, VELVETS, FLOWERS, 
FEATHERS, LACES, and other goods in their line, of the 
latest and most fashionable styles, which they offer to pur- 
chasers on the most favorable terms. 

cr Special care given to filling Orders. £0 
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The Great European Cough Remedy. 
Important facts; Interesting to all. 
HE CELEBRATED UNIVERSAL COUGH MIXTURE 
prepared by REV. WALTER CLARKE, of Cornish, Me., 
is believed to be the best medicine known for coughs of every 
description whether of children or adults. It is purely vege- 
table, perfectly safe, and often effectual after the most popu- 
ular medicines have been tried in vain. For proof of this 
read the following testimonials selected from a great many. 

Mrs. Hunnewell, of Scarborough, Me., was two years and 
ten months afMficted with a most distressing cough, extreme 
pressure of the lungs and other bad symptoms. After trying 
Physicians and Patent Medicines in vain, she was cured by 
two bottles of the Universal Cough Mixture prepared by Rev. 
Walter Clarke. 

Daniel Adams, Esq., of Bowdoinham, Me., testifies that 
his wife had been subject to a cough with great disorder of 
the chest and lungs two years and was restored to health by 
one Bottle of Rev. Walter Clarke’s Universal Cough Mixture. 

Rev. Jessie Hayes, of Lewiston Falls, testifies that a gen- 
tleman of his acquaintance who had a cough of long standing 
with tightness of the chest and shortness of breath, so that 
he was laid aside from business, was cured perfectly, by one 
bottle of the Universal Cough Mixture. 

Rev. Wm. Smith, of Topsham, Me., testifies that his wife 
was afflicted for twelve months with a constant and distress- 
ing cough, with great debility; her lungs being so much af- 
fected, that it was difficult for her to speak even for a few 
minutes; she was completely cured by three bottles of Rev. 
Walter Clarke’s Universal Cough Mixture. 

Agents supplied by the Proprietor, Cornish, Me. Sold in 
Augusta by T. C. NOBLE, J. W. COFREN, W. BLACK; 
Hallowell, W. Johnson; Gardiner, Tobey & Smith, and by 
special Agents throughout the country. Trial Bottles 25 cents 
each, large bottles containing the quantity of four small ones 
75 cents. 

April 13, 1854. 6m45 








OTICE is hereby given that the subscriber has been 
duly appointed Administrator, on the Estate of 
NATHAN PHILBRICK, late of Mount Vernon, 
in the County of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and has un- 
dertaken that trust by giving bond as the law directs: All 
persons, therefore, having demands against the Estate of said 
deceased are desired to exhibit the same for settlement; and 
all indebted to said Estate are requested to make immediate 
payment to N 8. LYFORD. 
October 23, 1854. 46 


KENNEBEC, 8S.—At a Court of Probate, held at 
Augusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, 
on the 24 Monday of November, A. D. 1854. 

4 RANCIS FULLER and CHARLES F. WHITING, Ad- 

ministrators on the Estate of JONATHAN WHITING, 
late of Winthrop, in said County, d 1, having pr ted 
their second account of administration of the Estate of said 
deceased for allowance; and also the private account of 

Charles F. Whiting against said estate. 

Orperep, That the said Administrators give notice to all 
persons interested by causing a copy of this order to be pub- 
lished three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, printed 
at Augusta, that they may appear at a Probate Court to be 
held at Augusta, in said County, on the second Monday of 
December next, at ten o’clock in the forenoon, and shew 
cause, if any they have, why the same should not be 
allowed. D. WILLIAMS, Judge. 

Atrue copy. Attest—J. Brrroy, Register. 47 











OTICE is hereby given that the subscriber has been 
duly appointed Executor of the last will and testament of 
NANCY TYLER, late of Windsor, 
in the County of Ketinebec, deceased, testate, and has un- 
dertaken that trust by giving bond as the law directs: All 
persons, therefore, having demands against the Estate of said 
deceased are desired to exhibit the same for settlement; and 
all indebted to said Estate are requested to make immediate 
payment to WILLIAM C. BARTON. 
November 13, 1854. 47 
To the Hon. DANIEL WILLIAMS, Judge of Probate 
for the County of Kennebec. 
HE undersigned respectfully represents, that Mrs. Tam- 
sin Hersum was duly appointed Administratrix on the 
estate of JAMES HERSUM, late of Belgrade, deceased, that 
before she had finally closed her administration, she inter- 
married with —— Hilton, and that he is acreditor of said 
estate, and has been unable tocollect his demand. He there- 
iore prays that an Administrator de bonis non, may be ap- 
pointed to admini-ter said estate, which has not already been 
administered upon, according to law. 
W. W. SPRINGER. 
Nov. 9, 1854. 


KENNEBEC, 8S:—At a Court of Probate, in Augusta, on 
the second Monday of November, 1854. 

On the foregoing Petition, Ordered, That notice be given by 
publishing a copy of said petition, with this order thereon, 
three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper 
printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may attend 
on the second Monday of December next. at a Court of Pro- 
bate then to be holden in Augusta, and show Ss any, 
why the prayer of said petition should not be granted. 

. D. WILLIAMS, Judge 


Attest—J. Berton, Register. 
A true copy of petition and order thereon. 
Attest—J. Buntox, Register. 41 


THE HORSE, THE HORSE, 
Neblest of Domestic Animals, 
ND the one most frequently ill-treated, neglected, and 
abused. We have just published a book so valuable 
to every man who owns a Horse, that no one should willingly 
be without it. It is entitled, 


THE MODERN HORSE DOCTOR, 

And is from the pen of that celebrated English Veterinary 
Surgeon, Dr. GEO. H. DADD, well known for many years in 
this country, as one of the most successful, scientific and 
popular writers and lecturers in this branch of medical and 
surgical science. The book which he now offers to the public, 
is the result of many years’ study and practised experience 
which few have had. 

From the numerous and strong commendations, of distin- 
guished men and the newspaper press, we select the following: 
Extracts of a letter from Hon. John H. Clifford, Ex- 

Governor of Mass. 
: New Beprorp, May 11, 1854. 

Dra. Dapp.—Dear Sir:—I hope your new work on the no- 
blest creature that man has ever been permitted to hold in 
subjection, (the Horse,) will meet with that success, which all 
your efforts in this direction so well deserve. 

Your obedient servant, 
JOHN H. CLIFFORD. 


From Hen. Marshall P. Wilder. 
Boston, May 13, 1854. 
Dr. Danpp,—My Dear Sir:—I am greatly obliged to you for 
the valuable treatise, the results of your own investigations, 
which you have recently issued, hoping that it may meet with 
the patronage of a discriminating community. 
yours with great regard, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


The Modern Horse Doctor, by Dr. G. H. Dad, is a man- 
ual of genuine science, and ought to be owned and studied on 
the score of humanity, as well as interest, by every man who 
owns a horse. [Boston Congregationalist. 

Dr. Dadd has had great experience inthe cure of sick 
horses, and explains the secret of his success in this volume. 

(N. Y. Tribune. 

The author of this work is well known asa most skilful 
veterinary surgeon. His book is based on the soundest com- 
mon sense, and as a hand-book for practical use, we know of 
nothing to compare with it. [Yankee Blade. 

We know Dr. Dadd well, and are satisfied that he possesses 
most important qualifications for preparing such a book as 
this. [New England Farmer. 

Messrs. Jewett & Co. have just published a very valuable 
work by Dr. Dadd, a well known veterinary surgeon, on the 
causes, nature and treatment of disease, and lameness in 
horses. [Farmer’s Cabinet. 

This is one of the most valuable treatises on the subject, 
ever published; and no owner of the noblest of the animal 
race, the horse, should be without it. Especially should it 
be in the hands of every hotel and livery-stable keeper. To 
many aman would it be worth hundreds of dollars every 
year. (Ind. Democrat, Concord 

By far the most learned and copious work on the horse 
and his diseases we have ever seen. [N. Y¥. Evangelist. 

One of the greatest and most commendable qualities of this 
work is, itis practical and plain tothe comprehension of 
those farmers and others for whom itis mainly designed. 
The course of treatment favors generally a more sanative and 
rational system of medication than that recommended in any 
previously existing works on farriery. No farmer or owner of 
a horse should be without this book. Stable keepers, stage 

roprietors and hackmen we believe would derive profit by 

ving at least one copy hung up in their stables for use and 
reference by their stable men. [Daily News, Philadelphia 

There is more common sense in this book than any of the 
kind we have ever seen, and farmers and owners of horses 
would find it a matter of economy to possess themselves of it. 
It will be of more service than the counsel of a score of ordi- 
nary doctors. [Albany Courier. 

We deem this decidedly the best and most reliable work on 
the “Cause, Nature, and treatment of Disease and Lameness 
in Horses,” ever published. [Nantucket Inquirer. 

What we have read of this book induces us to regard it as 
a very sensible and valuable work; and we learn that those 
much more competent to judge of its value, have given it 
their unqualified approval. [Ev. Traveller, Boston. 

This book supplies a great desideratum which Skinner’s 
admirable treatise on the Horse did not fill. Every man may 
be his own veterinary surgeon, and with much greater safety 
to this noble animal, than by trusting him to the treatment of 
the empirical itinerants who infest the country. It is well 
illustrated, and should be purchased by every man who owns 
ahorse. (Ev. Mirror, N. Y. 

This is a book that should be forthwith put into the hands 
of all who own or drive horses, whether for the dray or gig, 
for the plow, omnibus or road, for hard service or pleasure 

(McMakin’s Courier, Philadelphia. 

A good clearly written book, which should be in the hands 
of every man who has a horse whose ills his affection or his 
purse make it worth while to cure. [Bangor Mercury. 

This is a scientific, thorough and complete treatise upon 
the diseases to which one of it ny perme 

remedies which they se require. 
— (Troy Daily Budget. 
uable book to those who have the care of horses. 

Baw “ as 

worthy to have a horse in his care, w not 
an ep he 4 qualify himself for his duties to this ani-| 
mal. (Commonwealth, Boston. 

Published by JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston; 

JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 











E. D. NORCROSS’ WOOD FURNACE, 
Manufactured and sold by 
NORCROSS & HINBKLEY, Water St., Au«j 
gusta, Maine. 

5 ¥-- gy has many advantages over all others in 

use. Ist. Its er to warm a large area, 

heating its cutintie Gushan. wea ore. 

24. The exterior is so constructed as to throw the heat 
directly against the surface. This Furnace presents a larger 
radiating surface than any other yet introduced. 
3d. Durability. Five years’ test indicate it to be one of 
= most permanent fixtures for heating, ever set in any build. 

‘K- 

4th. Economy of time in attending it xpen 
which is far less than most of the he aerate my tyne, 
ent day, because the heat is so effectually used before it leaves 
the furnace. 

5th. Its adaptation to low cellars, as it can be set where 
most others cannot. 

6th. It is also the cheapest Furnace in the market, for it 
costs but a trifle, compared with other Furnaces, to set. 

Picase call and examine. 

Also, Coal Furnaces, and Wood and Coal Ranges. 

We have also on hand all late patterns of Cooking, Parlor 
Office and Hall Stoves. . 

Copper, Tin Roofing, Sheet Iron, Gas and Steam Piping 
and all branches of Tin Work done in the best manuer. 

E. D. NORCROSS. 





3m38 I. HINCKLEY. ° 
Pas FARM FOR SALE. 
FR: HE Farm formerly owned by GEO. FABYAN, 


late of Monmouth, deceased, situated in said 
town of Monmouth, about a half mile from Leeds Junction 
and school house. Said Farm consists of about seventy acres 
of valuable land, free from stones and in a high state of cul- 
tivation. There is a good one-story dwelling house, a good 
barn 38 by 50 feet, wood-house, work-shop and carriage- 
house; also along shed connected with the barn and hog- 
house, all in good repair. Said Farm is well watered, and 
cuts from 25 to 40 tons of hay. Also a small lot of land con- 
taining about 16 acres, and one undivided half of a wood-lot 
containing 45 acres, laying by the side of the Androscoggin 
and Kennebec Railroad. The whole or part will be sold to 
suit those wishing to buy. For further inquire 
of the subscriber near Leeds Junction. 

The above Farm is sold for the benefit of hei) 


OTIS W. FABYAN. 
Leeds Junction, Sept. 5, 1854. 300 
THE POETRY OF PHYSIC. 


YER’S PILLS glide, sugar-shod, over the palate, but 

their energy, although wrapped up, is (aere, and tells 
with giant force on the very foundations of disease. There 
are thousands of sufferers who would not wear their distem- 
pers if they knew they could be cured for 25 cts.—Try Ayer's 
Pills, and you will know it. 

Purify the blood and disease will be starved out. 

Be the system from impurities and you are cured al- 
ready. 

Take this best of all the Purgatives, and Scrofula, Indies. 
tion, Weakness, Head-ache, Back-ache, Side-ache, Jaundice, 
Rheumatism, derangements of the Liver, Kidneys, and Bow. 
els, all derangements and all diseases which a purgative rem- 
edy can reach, fly befure them like darkness before the Sun. 

Reader, if you are suffering from any of the numerous 
complaints they cure—suffer no more—the remedy has been 
provided for you, and it is criminal to neglect it. 

That Ayer’s Cherry Pectorai, is the best medicine fora 
Cough, is known to the whole world, and that Ayer's Pills 
are the best of all Pills, is known to all who have used them 

Prepared by J. C. AYER, Lowell, Mass., and sold by Drug. 
gists everywhere. 

For sale by WM. BLACK, J. W. COFREN, and EBEN 
FULLER, Augusta; 8. Page & Co., Hallowell; C. P. Branch, 
Gardiner; P. C. Bradford, Winthrop; Isaac Donham, Read- 
field; C. C. Whitney, Wayne; J. 8. Plaisted, Waterville; G. 
W. Emerson, Bangor; W. O. Poor, Belfast; James Trench, 








Norridgewock; and by Druggists everywhere. 1-5-24 
SALT AND GRASS SEED. 
6 LBS. Clover Seed; 
100 bushels Herdsgrass; 
50 “ Red Top. 


Also 100 hhds. Liverpool Salt; 

50 “ ‘Turks Island do. 
Just received and for sale by D. WOODWARD, 
Augusta, Sept. 19. 39 No. 6 Arch Row. 





CAUTION ! 
HEREBY caution al! persons not to harbor or trust JAS. 
0 TRASK,(a boy indentured to me by the town of Leeds,) 
on my account. JESSE BISHOP, JR. 
Wayne, Oct. 30, 1954. Bwi6 


Bull For Sale. 
HE subscriber offers for sale a three years old BULL, that 
girts 6 feet 9 inches, well built for work and accustomed 








to the yoke. CARPENTER WINSLOW. 
Manchester, Nov. 4, 1854. 3wi6 
Lyon’s Kathairon. 
HIS admirable preparation is a most effectual remedy for 
baldness and falling off of the hair, causes it to grow 
luxuriantly, making it very soft, glossy and beautiful, and 
prevents it from turning grey. For sale by the gross (price 
25 cents single bottle) by F. W. KINSMAN & Cv., 
6w37 No. 7 Bridge's Block. 


RASS SEED—A large assortment for sale by 
Aug. 10, 1854 34 JOHN McARTAUR. 








OXYGENATED BITTERS. 

TO Alcohol, no mineral, no injurious substance enters into 
iN the OXYGENATED BITTERS. 

This invaluable me-licine, acknowledged by all acquainted 
with its wonderful efficacy, to be the most remarkable prep- 
aration ever offered to the public, will cure DYSPEVSIA in 
its worst forms, often after the case has been abandoned by 
the most skilful Physicians as hopeelss. Fiatulency, Acidity 
of the Stomach, any derangement of the Digestive Organs, 
Liver Complaints of the most aggravated nature, General 
Debility, Weakness of the Limbs, Coldness of the Extremi- 
ties arising from want of Life in the Blood, Female Com- 
plaints or Irregularities, Physical Prostration of all kinds, 
Bilious Diseases, Fever and Ague, Bronchitis, and even Cno- 
sumption, Asthma, Chronic Diarrhwa, and all Mercurial 
Diseases; Paralysis, Neuralgia, and all complaints of the 
Nervous System, even when bordering on Insanity; Painiers’ 
Cholic,, or any disease caused by handiing or working on lead 
or type, or using water drawn through lead pipe. For this 
reason alone, every family should make use of this remedy 





as it is an infallible specific for the awful effects produced by 
using water which has in any way become impregnated with 
Lead, or other mineral substance, and the myriads who are 
now suffering from any form of these complaints, will find 
cure or relief, if they will give this medicine a fair trial. 
Often a single bottle will produce magic results. Examine 
the certificates, and judge for yourselves if what we say is 
not true, and that we offer the 


Strongest aud Best Certified Medicine in the 
Werld 

Physicians and Chemists of the highest standing give it 
their sanction. Merchants, Mechanics, Clergymen, Lawyers, 
Members of both Houses of Congress, Governors, Senators, 
Public Officers of all kinds, Citizens of every State and sec- 
tion of the country, persons of both sexes and of every age 
and condition of life, stamp it with their unqualified approba- 
tion. What stronger evidence, what more conclusive testi- 
mony can be asked to convince any that the OXYGENATED 
BITTERS have been a greater blessing to all classes aud con- 
ditions of mankind than any mediciue ever offered ? 

These truly remarkable results are due to the wonderful 
snd peculiar tonic virtues of this preparation, and not to any 
stimulating effect whatever. As the stomach is the great 
taboratory of the system, and the strength and health of all 
the other organs depend upon its proper action, any derage 
ment of its powers is more or less fait by the different func 
tions. Hence, if we remove the cause, the Various manifesia- 
tious of weakness or disease will disappear. No Alcholic 
Stimulant can permanently streagthen a weak stomach; it 
can no more give reai energy than a whip can give strength 
to a jaded horse. 

The Oxygenated Bitters build up and strengthen from the 








*| Daniel Holway, Richmond. 





Cleveland, Ohio. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 3m35 


CITY AGENCY. 


LLS & LOMBARD, ha been appointes 

Agent of the City of Augusta, to sell Spiritnous Liquord 

according to Law, are now supplied with a large assortment 

of all kinds of the purest and best qualities. Agents of other 

Towns, as well as individuals, can be supplied at this agency 

on as favorable terms as they can be at Boston or elsewhere. 
May 22, 1854. 22f WILLS & LOMBARD. 


DOWNS & Co. Iron Cistern Pumps with Revolving 
1 Tops; 100 Cowing TT ER. a variety of 














Cast Iron Well and Force Pumps for sale + 4 
June 1, 1854. 25 


first, and drive out disease by giving tone. energy, and health 
te the entire system. 
REED, AUSTIN & CO., Praprietors, 
lyl 26 Merchants’ Kow, Boston, Mass. 








A Chance to Make Money! 
Profitable and Honorable Employment !! 
HE subscriber is desirous of having an agent in each 
county and town of the Union. A capital of from §5 to 
310 only will be required, and anything like an efficient, ener- 
getic man can make from three to five dollars per day;—in- 
deed some of the agents now employed are realizing twice 
thatsum. Every information will be given by addressing, 
(postage paid,) WM. A. KINSLER, 
3wi6 Box 601, Philadelphia Post Office 


j TINDOW GLASS.—200 boxes German Window Glass 
just received and for sale very low by 
June 1, 185. prt 8. 8S. BROOKS. 


XYGENATED BITTERS, sold wholesale and retail by 
J. W. COFPREN, nearly opposite the Stanley House. 

- ——_—_—____j 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING, 
BY RUSSELL EATON. 

Oice over Gravite Bank, Water St. 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Epiror. 


Terms.—One dollar and seventy-five cents per annum, if 
paid in advance; two dollars if paid within the year; two dol- 
lars and fifty cents if paymcnt is desye veyond the year. 

(C7 Advertisements inserted at the rate ot one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per square of fifteen lines, for three inset- 
tions, and twenty cents for each subsequent insertion. 


Authorized Agents 
8S. N. TABER, Trave.iine Acert. 
Cyrus Bishop, Winthrop. Lyman Bolster, West Peru. 
M. B. rd i Gilmore, So. Newburgh. 
C. 8. Robbins, “ 


V. Decoster, Buck field. 
J. Safford, 24, Monmouth. L. Bisbee, Buckfield Village. 

















T. L. Stanton, No. “ Isaac Spring. Brownfield. 
E. Sturtevant, Fayette. iIaaac Jones, Brunswick. 
H. B. Lovejoy, ad A. F. Snow; - 


John 8. Minot, Belgrade. J. L. Combs, New Gloucester. 
J M. W. Strout, Minot. 

N. Plimpton, North Yarmouth 
E.G. Buxton, “ ai 
Wm. Roberts, Yarmouth. 


George Taber, ad 

G. M. Atwood, Gardiner. 

Frederick Wingate, “* W. Burns, Upper Gloucester. 

Wm. Dyer, Waterville. 0. Robinson, Windham. 

Wi BH. Hatch, W. Waterville. $F. Purinton, West Falmouth 

J. M, Fifield, Mt. Vernon. G. L. Bennett, Parsonsfield. 

J. F. Hunnewell, China. Oliver Hast , Limerick. 

Wm. Percival, South China. 2J. W. Joy, Limington. 

Il. Richardson, Benton. 4 =] — v oo 

Hiram Jaqueth, Albion. . M. Dinsmore, No. \. 

Alden Baber, Litchfield. C. F. Pillsbury, Norridgewook. 

8. Adams, Bowdoin. ” soon es 
i 7 ethern, 

Henry Davis, Little River. oD bepuun, Dawe, 

C. C, Wheeler, Canaan. 

James Dodson, Harmony. 

Warren Fuller, W. Hartland. 

W. C. Carr, North Palermo. 

B. F. Harmon, Unity. 

Moses Hanson, “* 

‘Timothy Mayo, Monroe. 

James Perry, Lincolnville. 

J. F. Milliken, Centre “ 

8. W. K. Norwood, Camden. 


E. Houdlett, Dresden. 
M. Peaslee, So. Jefferson. 


D. Ingham, 

H. E. Dyer, New Sharon. 
F. W. Folsom, nad 

H. W. Latham, Ph‘ilips. 
M. Bradbury, West's Mills. 
Eben Pillsbury, Kingfield. 
J. Blake, North Turner. 

J. M. Shaw, So. W 

$. D. Weeks, Paris. 

Eliab Murdock, North Paris, {J. B. Ludden, Lee. 

D. F. Noyes, Norway. oT Fuller, Lincoln. 

E. W. Woodbury, Sweden. John Gardiner, Patten. 


Robert Glover, Hebron. 
Stow. 
a yay 8 ‘John H. Rice, Monson. 








T. C. Ward, 

F s C. F. Smith, East 
Gencgs Razeel , Lovell. J. H. Macomber, millon 
A. B. Longfellow, Palermo. L. : ” 

A. Bartlett, Hi e aoa ay int, aoe 
A. Gordon, Bolom, ssmner.jJos. B. Hall, ue Isle 


All letters on business connected with the office, should 
Fen weer to the Publisher, Russa Eatox, Augusta 
Maine. ». 
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